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During the past year we have tried to give you a bigger and 
better magazine, but our income has not kept up with the rising cost 
of printing. The current number of the “Review” will be the last, 
unless we can be assured of at least 100 additional subscriptions, 
You have shared with the Editorial Committee in the development 
of our professional journal. We know that you will wish to share 


with us the responsibility of keeping it alive. You can help your 
Editorial Committee in the present emergency by filling out and 


sending in the form below. 


The Business Manager, 
Canadian Modern Language Review, 
34 Butternut Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
Dear Sir: 
(1) Please regard this as your authority to send me all the issues of 
the Review up to and including the June number, 1952. ( ) 


(2) I am enclosing a gift of eo to help to ensure the permanent 
publication of the Review. ( 


(3) I shall try to secure ; least one additional subscription by 
March 28. ( 
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ENTRE NOUS 


By GEORGE A. KLINCK 


Entre Nous offers an outstanding selection of carefully graded 
reading material for third year students of French. The first 
few pages of simplified reading bridge the gap between the second 
and third years and prepare the pupils for the selections from 
standard authors which follow. 


Human interest is the keynote of this new French reader. The 
stories are a colorful blending of action and emotion, unusual situa- 
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to Grade XI boys and girls. The book has been enlivened by the 
inclusion of jokes and anecdotes, challenging riddles and cross- 
word puzzles, which will assist the pupils to gain facility in 
handling the living language. 


The poems in Entre Nous, chosen for their lyrical simplicity of 
form and theme, provide suitable material for memorization and 
for oral expression. Along with the lilting folk songs in the 
book, they will help students to appreciate the beauty and harmony 
of the French language, which has so profoundly modified our own. 


The sixty direct method exercises, which afford ample practice in 
the various phases of class-room instruction—dictation, conversa- 
tion, word study and translation from English into French—have 
been conveniently placed at the foot of each page. This practical 
arrangement will do away with the necessity of paging back and 
forth between text and exercise, which has been a source of annoy- 
ance to teachers and pupils alike, and thus facilitate the rapid ex- 
change of question and answer upon which the success of the 
direct method depends. 


Probable price, 95 cents 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


A MOTOR TRIP THROUGH FRANCE 
By MavewineE Lake, East York C.1. 

Have you ever travelled in one of France’s famed “Citroéns”? Well, 
do join us in imagination on our last summer’s tour of France and Switzer- 
land. There were five of us already, but you could squeeze into a back 
corner, or perhaps you would prefer to get up on the “galerie” with the 
luggage. It is really a snug and dry retreat, with its canvas covering held 
in place by elastic cords. 

You might recognize the car, for the “Citroén” has not changed its 
model since 1934. The gear shifting is performed by an awkward looking 
lever on the dash and the clutch pedal must be pushed to the floor—‘‘il 
faut débrayer 4 fond, mademoiselle”’—unless you want to feel that the 
car is losing all its internal organs. Despite these disadvantages, it is a 
wonderful car for the road; it can climb the Alps to an altitude of ap- 
pfoximately ten thousand feet, without becoming even slightly winded. To 
these advantages, add the affability of the “garagiste” in Paris with whom 
we were dealing, who advised me to change to a “Peugeot” once my trip 
through the provinces was over and I was back in Paris—“beaucoup plus 
maniable dans une grande ville’—with fewer passengers. 

What fun it was to go skimming through the thick of the traffic on 
the Place de l’Opera or the Grand Boulevard. How gallant were the 
French gentlemen to see that the ladies got the car parked without diffi- 
culty! Even passers-by seemed to have time to stop and say whether in 
the thick of that traffic you had room to get out or whether “il faut reculer 
un peu.” “See you in Dieppe, July 30, at 3.55 p.m.!” Next morning I 
was on my way to keep that appointment made casually in Canada a month 
and a half before. As I crossed the street to get into the car, I noticed a 
very ominous looking white slip stuck between the windshield and the 
wiper. Yes, it was a “contravention” for “non-éclairage de voiture dans 
une voie publique.” In Paris it is quite permissible to park your car all 
night on the street, but it must be lighted on the traffic side (a little red 
light on the side glows for this purpose). Well, the car was not registered 
in my name, and I had to get to Dieppe at all costs. I handed the sum- 
mons to my invaluable “garagiste,”” who promptly tore it up. 

Adventure Number 2 came when I set out to pick up a French friend. 
Since I did not know the significance of a red disc with a white bar across 
it, I regularly travelled the wrong way on one-way streets. Fortunately. 
there is no traffic in Paris Sunday morning. There were, however, plenty 
of protesting “agents de police.” Once I had explained that I was a poor 
lost little Canadian, all was well. One particular “agent” took out his 
little “carnet,” wrote down all the ‘streets I was to cross until I came to 
the “quais” and, before I left, saw that I was definitely headed in the right 
direction. 
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From Paris to the north of France there is a magnificent four-lane 
highway—“un autostrade.” In fact, I was amazed at the good condition 
of all the roads in France. When‘I saw the complete destruction at 
Dieppe, Dunkirk, Lorient, and the houses in Alsace, all pock-marked with 
machine-gun fire, I wondered how roads could be kept in such excellent - 
shape. Even ones that were marked “en mauvais état” were not half so 
bad as many I have travelled over in Canada. But the “Citroén” (we 
had another one to go to Switzerland) was not as good as the roads. The 
motor persisted in stalling every time the car stopped, and refused to start 
again unless it was absolutely on the level. I had some wonderful prac- 
tice backing down the hills. This was really great fun at Abbéville (the 
destruction there is ghastly) where it was “jour de foire” and, in true 
French fashion, all the inhabitants walked in the middle of the road. Tor- 
onto in rush-hour traffic is as nothing compared to this swarm of humanity. 
Add to this a stalling engine, and you will have an excellent picture of my 
plight at that moment. 


That night we spent in the delightful village of Montreuil. Our 
French travelling companion, wise in the ways of French villages, told us 
that we could always depend on the standards of the long-established 
“Hotels de France.” Lawrence Sterne had mentioned this “Hotel de 
France” in his Sentimental Journey. In the courtyard a huge mural repre- 
sents the traveller of the “Sentimental Journey” arriving here. Though 
there was no room for us in the inn, we had dinner there. Mine host 
served us himself, and was most solicitous about our difficulties with the 
car, in view of the proposed civic reception next day at Grand Synthe—a 
village about five miles to the west of Dunkirk. The details of that 
memorable day I shall spare you. (Most of you have seen them in the 
Bulletin anyway.) We were treated royally. (Even the flag was flying 
in our honour.) As representative of East York Collegiate Institute, 
which had sent them gifts in their town’s darkest hour, I was “Queen 
for a day.” 


On the way back to Paris the following day, the car performed another 
little trick. The lights refused to go off. You can imagine the consterna- 
tion of the electricity-saving French people at this state of affairs. Every- 
one along the road, men, women, and children, pedestrians, cyclists and 
motorists, told us in eloquent French gestures that our lights were on. 
I made every conceivable sign to tell them that I knew it, but could do 
nothing about it. What a relief it was to have night come on and to 
know then that the little yellow lights (all headlights in France are yellow) 
could shine without reproach. 


After a much too brief stay in Paris, we headed eastward through 
Alsace and Lorraine to Switzerland. We tried to follow the Rhine (a 
more elusive river I never did see), only to learn afterwards that if we 
had wanted to follow a motor road along that famous river we would have 
had to be in Germany and not in France. The International Federation 
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of University Women was meeting in Zurich. Because the International 
President was a Canadian, Dr. Vibert Douglas, we went to the official 
receptions, but the rest of the time we spent in our “Citroén” on the Swiss 
roads. Zurich intrigued and challenged us. Never once did we drive 
away from the Hotel without getting lost. The city itself is built on a 
lake, crossed by many bridges (all one-way affairs). Often we could see 
our hotel, but simply could not make it to the entrance, because of the 
one-way streets, and because practically all the streets around were “ges- 
perrt” due to public works (laying of gas pipes or something similar) in 
its vicinity. 

The head waiter, Hans, in the “Hotel Central,” proved invaluable to 
us. He took us under his wing immediately upon arrival, and advised 
us on everything, from the purchase of Swiss watches to trips up the 
Alps, breath-taking in their beauty. We shall always remember the trip 
to the Susten Pass on a brilliant summer day. We left the hotel about 
7.30 in the morning and returned about the same time in the evening. In 
that time we passed up and down mountain roads where gorgeous vistas 
opened before us. Going along switchbacks in the Alps through the 
Wilhelm Tell country, we stopped above the chapel erected to the memory 
of this great Swiss hero and looked across a turquoise blue lake at distant 
snow-capped mountains that climbed almost to heaven. At noon we had 
reached the top of the Susten Pass and at the edge of the glacier ate our 
lunch (an enormous one—the hotel must have'thought they were feeding 
five mountaineers instead of five people who had let their little “Citroén” 
carry them effortlessly up the ten thousand feet). Then came the descent 
in which the view of the glacier was even more magnificent and the road 
stretched ribbon-like far below. 


Before we returned to the hotel that day we paid our respects to 
Interlaken and Lucerne. We were fortunate enough to get a glimpse of 
the Jungfrau as she emerged from the mist. However, as we crossed the 
road to the “Schweizerhof Hotel” it disappeared. The head waiter in- 
formed us that the “Jungfrau was putting on her pyjamas.” Evidently 
she had modestly retired for the night, for we were not favoured with an- 
other view of her. 


The last day of the conference after the farewell luncheon, we headed 
south-westward. The next day we had the thrill of being in Geneva, the 
internationally known Peace center. We had our usual luck of arriving 
when all was bustle and excitement. (We always arrived in town in the 
middle of noon-hour traffic or “Jours de foire”). This particular Sunday 
it was the “Corso” in Geneva. Crowds were milling about the streets 
leading down to the lake. Here there was a colourful parade in which 
most of the floats were flower creations. They started up the main street, 
but then, instead of following one another, were dispersed in different 
directions by the traffic policemen. Thus everyone in town had a view of 
at least some of the floats. 
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LA FAMILLE DE CHAMP 
(Mme de Champ is standing at the Professor’s right) 


I‘rom Geneva we motored to Nantua, a delightful town in France not 
far from Lyon. From the Hotel de France here, I talked with a I'rench- 
man who is a great friend of many of you. I speak of Monsieur de 
Champ. With a perfect telephone connection it seemed that I was in his 
classroom again, though out of his sight. In cordial and familiar tones he 
gave explicit directions to his own “porte blanche.” When we drove up, 
he was waiting at the gate with two of his little grandsons in tow. In we 
went and had a delightful visit sitting under the trees in front of his farm 
house. As we sipped beer and wine, he could not resist the temptation 
of once again poking fun at what had been the Ontario Temperance Act 
and of telling us that his two small grandsons (about 10 and 12) could 
enjoy-a glass of beer without his expecting them to turn into inveterate 
drunkards. 


Out under the trees absolutely “en pleine campagne,” we felt the 
differerice between the brown University College classroom and this fresh 
green countryside. But Papa de Champ remembers that he taught at the 
University of Toronto for 50 years. To be sure, he is no longer teaching 
French to U.C. students, but he is trying to teach his small grandsons the 
elements of the English language. For our benefit they were asked such 
searching questions as “Is this your pen?” “No, it is Allan’s pen.” Like 
all small boys, they like to find an excuse for missing a lesson. They had 
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already found several of their own account, and I think we managed to win 
their eternal gratitude by telling them they should have a holiday that day 
in honour of our visit, and on the next day because it was the “Quinze 
Aoit.” 


Monsieur de Champ has changed little. He is still distinguished by his 
bright eyes and his snow-white beard. He was eager for news of his 
Canadian friends. As his wife (a very pleasant and charming person) 
put it, “Oh, ga lui manque, son cher Canada.” With .great pride he 
pointed out in Saturday Night (he still subscribes to that and Life) an art- 
icle written by Mrs. Rouillard on Canadian Students in Paris. To all his 
former students, near and far, he sends his “meilleurs souvenirs.” He is 
now the “patriarche” of the family, surrounded by his wife, his delightful 
daughter and son-in-law, and their five children. Though he may have 
spent most of his life in Canada, it is somehow very gratifying to see him 
now with his family, beloved by all and especially by his fair-haired little 
grand daughter Bernadette. With deep regret we left Monsieur de Champ. 
After all, we were world travellers, and had to push on! 


That day we made a decision which was to be the source of many 
interesting experiences. No longer did we feel we could afford the luxury 
of a two-hour lunch if we were to see the country. We would leave our 
leisurely meal until night when we could settle down comfortably after a 
day of sight-seeing. Thereafter we bought our noon-day lunch, then 
took it into a café, ordered wine and coffee and ate at the sign of restaur- 
ants which occasionally advertised “ici on peut apporter son manger.” The 
kindness of our wayside hosts could not be judged by the outward appear- 
ance of their café. At Bourges on our way to Tours, where we were 
waiting for a tire repair job at the only garage open on the “Quinze Aoit,” 
the garage man directed us to thé “Café des Sportifs.” Certainly it did 
not “payer de mine,” but when we explained what we wanted, a table 
was prepared for us and we were even supplied with the rare luxury of 
warm water. Later on in the trip through Brittany, at Lanvollon, we 
crossed the square to another café.. There the little old lady invited us to 
an inner sanctum, got out her best dishes (Quimper Pottery) and silver, 
and treated us like visiting royalty. When I protested about the extra 
work we were giving her, her reply was “nous aimons les Anglais ici.” 
They had evidently had English and Canadian soldiers stationed near 
them. May I here pay personal tribute to the way they must have con- 
ducted themselves, for us to get the reception we did. We had great 
difficulty in persuading her to take all the money she should for our 
food. When we finally forced it on her, we had a most pressing invita- 
tion to visit her again, should our path lead that way. 


But to return to the “Quinze Aout”: On our way from Monsieur de 
Champ’s to Tours, we passed through village after village that was com- 
pletely deserted. ‘Where can all the people be?” we asked one another. 
We were soon to find out. They were all in the little town of Montrichard, 
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lined up along the streets, waiting in excitement for the arrival of racing 
cyclists. Shortly after my return from France, I listened to two French- 
men describing the frenzied enthusiasm displayed at an American or 
Canadian rugby game. In my opinion, it is as nothing compared with the 
French enthusiasm for bicycle races. We committed the unpardonable 
sin of going along the main street where the race was to take place (at 
the time I could see no other road) and we were immediately shouted and 
waved out of the course. We had to make the tour of the outer limits of 
the town and enter a veritable forest, before we came out on the highway on 


the other side, far beyond the reach of the bicycle enthusiasts. 

The part of our drive to which I had looked forward most was the 
one I liked least—the trip around Brittany. Of course the country is 
beautiful; the costumes, quaint; and the “calvaires,” unusual. Unfortu- 
nately, all other travellers seemed to want to spend the summer in Brittany, 
and accommodation was at a premium. At Quimper, where we had wanted 
to see the pottery works, there was not a single hotel room vacant. We 
were forced to go on to Douarnenez and sleep four in a room in a hotel 
which was in process of construction, the staircase turning around a great 
yawning gap. To wash at night was quite a feat, as the water was turned 
off on the third floor at nine o’clock. Anyway, we did have the fun of 
going down to the port and seeing the colourful fishing fleet return to the 
harbor. 

I enjoyed Brittany more when we went on to Dinan and made it our 
headquarters for three days. Before we left it, we had all become much 
attached to this mediaeval town with its ramparts and famous square 
which we approached and crossed from every angle. From Dinan we went 
one Sunday (swarming humanity as usual) to Mont St. Michel and had the 
good fortune to eat one of “La Mére Poulard’s” succulent omelets after 
having watched it being prepared. The omelet pan was a tremendous 
affair with a yard-long handle. The cook held it at arm’s length before 
the open birch fire. After lunch we pushed our way up the narrow, steep 
streets into some of the curio-sellers’ shops. Completely worn out, we 
worked our way back to the dock and the car, and headed for St. Malo. 
Here again, there has been a tremendous amount of destruction, but the old 
seaport retains much of its ancient beauty. Here we could imagine the 
feelings of Jacques Cartier as he set out for our world on that “smiling 
morn in May.” 

Then, after the bustle of the trip, I said good-bye to my Canadian 
friends, and all alone crossed the interior of Brittany from St. Malo to 
Auray. It was delightful travelling, even if a bit lonely, and the wel- 
come that awaited mie at the other end was certainly a warm one. Time 
might have made us all older, time had brought many changes—some of 
them very sad, but there were still the same links with the Brittany 
family in which I had once taught English to the children. The old ser- 
vant Philoméne welcomed me with tears in her eyes, and at parting, after 
my week’s stay, her greatest concern was “Peut-étre qu’on ne se reverra 
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plus.” Actually, the household had suffered great changes. Their second 
son, a vy fine lad, had perished in his plane in the Mediterranean a 
couple of years before. How that has aged his parents! The other 
son and the daughter are married, with children of their own. However, 
the home was permeated with the same affection and kindliness I had 
remembered. 

One delightful week of idling at Auray, and then back to Paris with 
the lady with whom I had first stayed in France. What a delightful trip 
it was; what a fascinating litle garden restaurant we found on the 
outskirts of Nantes with its “spécialités de la région.” What gorgeous 
tapestries we saw in the “Archevéché” at Angers, tapestries which had 
originally been owned by the Duc de’ Rohan. Never have I seen such 
glowing colours, nor such expressive faces in tapestry, as on one huge one 
depicting the march of Jesus through Jerusalem before the crucifixion. 

What fun I had one morning when back in Paris once more I parked 
my little “Peugeot” outside “Aux Trois Quartiers” and went in there on 
a shopping spree. What exquisite silks met my eyes—just as in pre-war 
Paris. Once more the aisles are adorned with luxury articles—gloves, 
bags of beautiful leather, hats, perfumes—all that milady’s heart desires. 
It was fun for us Canadians with the exchange in our favour, but what a 
heartbreak for the French who had not the money to buy them. My 
French companion was living on less than 40 cents a day (after her room 
and board were paid), and I learned that many others of fixed income 
were even more impoverished than she. 

And then, alas! I had to say good-bye to Paris with its fatal attrac- 
tion—its people, whom I had found so kindly. It is true that some of the 
French have a defeatist outlook. But can you blame them? Three wars 
since 1870! Each time they have struggled to rebuild their country. Even 
this last summer, in the midst of their reconstruction, they knew that 
much that had been set aside for new roads, repairing homes in Alsace, or 
building completely new ones in the seaport towns, would be spent on 
re-armament. 

To me, France was the same dear country that I have loved since 
university days. To me it was sheer joy to see it and my friends again. 
What fun it had been to see the country districts in our French car, and to 
be taken in and welcomed by the inhabitants, both new and old ac- 
quaintances. 


AN' INVITATION TO TEA 


The French Department of University College cordially invites all 
teachers of French, attending the O.E.A. Easter Conference in Toronto, 
to a tea at the University College French House, 5 Willcocks Street, from 
3.30 to 5.30 p.m., on Tuesday, March 27th. 

French films will be shown during the afternoon and members of the 
staff will be on hand to greet their High School colleagues. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER 


clanguage hod, 


Middlebury, Vermont 


June 29 ~ August 16 


FRENCH * GERMAN 
ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN * SPANISH 


Acquire a real mastery of a for- 
eign language both spoken and 
written. Obtain a _ thorough 
understanding of the foreign 
country’s institutions, literature and culture. Do this through 
the famous method of segregation and concentration pioneered 
and maintained for 35 years by Middlebury College. Effective 
teacher training, or preparation for international service. 
Graduate courses taught by native teachers with foreign and 
American university experience. 





Pledge yourself to use no English during seven-week course. 
Karn a Master’s degree or a Doctorate, while enjoying the 
beauty of the Champlain valley in the foothills of the Green 
Mountains. 


For complete bulletin and other information, write 
OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Middlebury College - Middlebury 16, Vermont 
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CANADA THROUGH GERMAN EYES 
By ELEanor M. Fie, Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario 


To what extent does Canada figure in’ recent German literature, and 
what impressions would the German reader glean of this country? Upon 
investigation, a surprising number of books are found to deal with Canada. 
It is true that they could not be termed great literature, and it is difficult 
to estimate how large a reading public they have attracted. 


In general, the writings fall into two types: the journalist’s account, 
and the immigrant’s story. Three works in particular are examples of the 
first: Von Kiiste zu Kiiste, by Hermann Wagner, 1929; Zwischen USA 
und dem Pol—Durch Kanada, Neufundland, Labrador, und die Arktis, 
by Colin Ross, 1934; and Heinrich Hauser’s Kanada—Zukunftsland im 
Norden, 1941. H. Wagner, as representative of the Lutheran “Aus- 
wanderermission,” visited Canada from coast to coast, in order to supply 
information to future emigrants from Germany. Ross, a well-known 
journalist and traveller, devotes most of his book to Quebec, Northern 
Ontario, and the Prairies. Hauser’s account is the most informative, 
combining accurate statistics with his own experiences. His trip was made 
in 1938, but his book was not published until three years later in Berlin, at 
which time its author was living in the United States. 


Of the second type, there are many more examples. It would appear 
that these writers did not come to Canada expressly to gather information, 
as did the journalists, but rather to earn a living and see something of this 
land of “unbegrenzten Moglichkeiten.” In 1929 was published A. E. 
Johann’s Mit 20 Dollar in den wilden Westen; in 1935; Erlebnisse eines 
Schweizers in Kanada, by Jakob Stricker, who writes of Quebec, as well 
as Western Canada. In 1937 appeared a work by an exchange student 
at the University of Toronto, Werner von Griinau, entitled Die letzten 
Inseln. Unfortunately, only the introductory chapters deal with univer- 
sity life, as it is subordinated to his major interest as “Goldsucher” in 
Northern Quebec. A novel by Ilse Schreiber, Die Flucht ins Paradies, 
1939-40, relates experiences in the northern prairies and in British Colum- 
bia, the paradise of her title, during the early thirties. In 1942 appeared 
another product of the depression period, Jrgendwo driiben in Kanada, by 
Lothar Matthaie, who also confines his account to the West. A novel by 
Kurt Riedel, Durch Kanadas Wildnis, 1943, is a readable tale of cops-and- 
robbers in Northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Two works translated into German, from the Norwegian and Polish 
respectively, are Helge Ingstad’s Mein Leben im der Wildnis, 1934, and 
Arkady Fiedler’s Harzduftendes Kanada, 1946. Tecwmsehs Tod, 1939, 
by Fritz Steuben, the pseudonym of Ernst Wittek, cannot be included in 
either the journalistic or immigrant group. It is a story for adolescents, 
based on the life of the famous Indian chief. Yet another, which might 
be called a combination of the two types, is Oh Canada!, 1932, by Peter 
Pee, a native of Basel, whose real name remains a mystery. His book is 
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comprised of a series of short articles written for the National Zeitung 
in Basel, based on his experiences as an immigrant in the province of 
Quebec. Other works with only slight reference to Canada have been 
omitted from this brief survey, and there are doubtless others, as yet un- 
known to the writer. 


What are these writers attracted to, or concerned’ with, in their ac- 
counts of our country? Needless to say, there is great variety and differ- 
ence of opinion. Political matters are discussed chiefly by the journalists. 
We find such questions as Canada’s future relations with Britain and the 
United States, the possibility of Newfoundland’s joining Canada (Ross 
thought it unlikely), Canada’s role in the war of 1914-18, and her probable 
position in a future conflict. Neutrality seemed likely to Hauser, since he 
felt the ties with Britain were loosening. H. Wagner attempts to explain 
our system of government to his readers, stressing the difference in our 
political parties, which, unlike their European counterparts, have no par- 
ticular Weltanschauung. For example, he contrasts European liberalism’s 
Opposition to clericalism with the support given to the Liberal Party in 
Canada by the Roman Catholic Church. 


Economics in the narrow sense is again the concern of the journalists 
alone, although the immigrants provide first-hand information about the 
effect of the depression years. The journalists agree that Canada is pri- 
marily an agricultural land; however, they are impressed by her indus- 
tries, and Ross and Hauser conclude that her future lies in the North. 
Economic ties with the United States are observed to be tightly drawn, but 
Hauser is struck by the concentration of wealth and economic power in 
the hands of a few, and sees in this an important link with England. This 
is interesting in view of recent developments. 

The racial groups in Canada interest the German observers—the 
French-Canadians, the North American Indians, the Japanese and Chinese, 
and above all the German settlers. In the French-Canadians, they see the 
closest approximation to the European farmer. The primary question in 
their minds concerns the possibility of a rift between the English-speaking 
and the French-speaking Canadians. They note the struggle for two 
languages, and admire the French for preserving so faithfully their native 
tongue. They are interested in the power of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Quebec, and Ross saw in its authoritarian system affinities with Na- 
tional Socialism in Germany, of which he was a strong adherent. 

Many of the writers display a keen interest in the Indians, in their 
past history and present position. They deplore the treatment of the 
Indians by the white settlers, and study with fascination their religion and 
living habits. Steuben in his Tecumsehs Tod has the conception of the 
Noble Savage, whereas Ingstad, who lived for some time with a tribe, 
gives a more realistic picture. 

The writers are all in agreement that the German settler in Canada 
is faced with many problems, not least among them loneliness, [Ise 
Schreiber describes the countryside where the settlers of her novel live 
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(the northern prairies) as “welk und mide,” and their own spirits as in 
harmony with this dreariness. Crop failure alone is not responsible—the 
writers suggest that the extreme youthfulness of the land increases the 
difficulty in adjustment for anyone coming from traditionally and cultur- 
ally rich Europe. Yet despite everything, they express a loyalty to the 
new country, and observe that few are willing to leave. Their native 
country becomes for them, as H. Wagner puts it, “zu eng und zu klein.” 
The fault in adjustment sometimes lies with the immigrant, they point 
out. Stricker suggests that many come with the idea that Canada will be 
the solution to all their troubles, and the end of all hard work. They 
note with pride that German workers are valued here, and Johann pre- 
sents the rather startling equation: 1 Deutscher—=2 Schweden=5 Eng- 
lander. 

The effect of the first war on the position of the German in Canada 
interests the writers. Hauser comments on the change from “Berlin” to 
“Kitchener.” But he feels that since that time hatred has ceased and the 
Germans have found their place. H. Wagner locates the enmity in On- 
tario’s capital, the “centre of English imperialism.” Schreiber discusses 
a hostile attitude prior to 1939, which she attributes to the increasing 
strength of Germany. 


The communities of Mennonites and Hutterites in the West are of 
major interest to Colin Ross. He is impressed by the self-sufficiency 
of the latter group, and notes that everyone has work, and what is still 
more important, every girl gets a husband! 


Above all, the writers seek to determine to what extent the German 
settlers have remained German. Hauser comes to the conclusion: “Der 
deutsche Kern der Deutsche ist geblieben.” They regret that the language 
has not been retained to a greater extent. At the same time, they are 
aware of the settlers’ difficulties in retaining their Volkstwm, and look to 
the clubs and the Lutheran churches to take the initiative. Ross saw signs 
that National Socialism was influencing his compatriots, and delighted in a 
celebration in Regina where “all these Germans from such different re- 
gions, speaking such different dialects, and holding such different religious 
beliefs, are united under the swastika.” Johann sees in the feeling of 
brotherhood among all German-speaking people here a lesson for Ger- 
many, for “Es gibt kein Preussen, Bayern, Osterreich, Burgenland, 
Schweiz: was deutscher Zunge ist, ist deutsch und Bruder.” Riedel goes 
to the length of making almost all the characters in his novel rogues and 
thieves, with the exception of those of German descent ! 

A few general remarks must serve to sum up their views of Canada. 
The hospitality which meets them, and the equality that prevails, impress 
them greatly. The materialism they encounter is redeemed by generosity. 
Johann expresses disgust with Canadian women, who are, in his opinion, 
a lazy lot, with a ridiculous power over their men-folk. Peter Pee com- 
ments on general characteristics of Canadian men and women in an 
amusing way, under such headings as: “Er schlaft—wenig . . . Er isst— 
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scharf . . . Er trinkt—viel . . . Er kleidet sich—nicht viel anders als in 
Europa . . . Er geht—selten . . . Er griisst—schabig . . . Er lacht—so 
viel wie moglich . . . Er liest—immer . . . Er liebt—natiirlich liebt er . . 

Er ist—nicht nur der Canadier, der hier geboren wurde, nein, er ist jeder, 
nach einer gewissen Zeit.” For the women we read: “Sie will—‘decent’ 


sein . . . Sie kann—im allgemeinen sehr wenig . . . Sie muss—iiberhaupt 
nichts. Sie wird verwohnt von allen Menschen . . . Sie hat—ihre Prin- 
zipien . . . Sie ist—klug. Nein, gescheit ist sie nicht.” 


Education does not receive as full a treatment as we might wish. 
Hauser and Wagner are struck by the number of students studying science. 
Ross is concerned about the cannon on the campus of the University of 
Toronto, convinced that they indicate a spirit of militarism, and speculating 
whether they are pointed towards Germany or at the neighbour to the 
South! Von Griinau dwells on the cruelty of rugby, which, he feels, is 
as young as Canada itself, and could never be popular in Europe. Johann 
gives a glowing report of a few hours spent in attendance at classes at the 
University of British Columbia. Although the interpretation of Bismarck 
which he hears does not entirely satisfy him, this is offset by his pleasure 
in the classes in Shakespeare, and in German literature. He is struck by 
the superiority here in buildings and equipment, but sums up the contrast 
with European education with the words of a Canadian: “Leave us the 
fame of having lots of money, and keep yours of accomplishing so much 
more with so much less.” General prosperity is a feature of the country 
striking to them all. Youthfulness, “joie de vivre,’ and the promise of a 
bright future seem characteristic of Canada to them. 

Taken individually, each of these works tends to present a limited seg- 
ment of Canadian life. For example, a number of them deal only with the 
Canada of the “Wild-West Romantik,” as Hauser calls it. Common to 
most of them, is a disproportionate emphasis on the importance of the 
German contribution to the Canadian social and cultural pattern. How- 
ever, one work supplements another, and the hypothetical German reader 
acquainted with all this literature would have a fairly reliable picture of 
Canada. 


SAVOIR, POUVOIR, CONNAITRE 


1. I looked for my raincoat, but I couldn’t find it. 2. He has not 
been able to help me at all. 3. Could you come next week? 4. I could have 
come last week. 5. May I see you in the office? 6. You don’t know my 
father. 7. He knows our school. 8. We don’t know anyone in this town. 
9. They don’t know the man to whom you are talking. 10. They know 
their city well. 11. Can you ride a bicycle? 12. You know you cannot 
smoke here. 13. Didn’t you know the room was occupied? 14. You 
won’t know what hit you.....15. What do they know about me? 16. Fortu- 
nately she can swim. 17. Do you know how to make a good cup of coffee. 
18. She knows in what drawers the serviettes are. 19. Could you count 
to 100? 20. She can set the table. W. G. 
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A PARTICIPATION SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMME 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Miss Punderson: 

Yes, I am back in New Haven pursuing the life academic, but I’ve 
been intending to write to you for some time and try to express my real 
appreciation of this summer at Shawnigan Lake. First of all, thank you 
for the chance to take advantage of ELAN’S Participation Scholarship 
Programme. As you undoubtedly know, a student’s finances are definitely 
limited, and if I hadn’t been able to earn half of the fees, I would have 
missed perhaps the most interesting and profitable summer of my life. 

You, being so close to ELAN and Le Camp Frangais, probably don’t 
realize what a truly mew experience life at Shawnigan can be. After all 
of my camping with various groups—Scouts, etc.—I was, as it turned 
out, totally unprepared for the Camp Frangais, for it really isn’t a camp 
in the usual sense, but a veritable cultural center! Nor had I realized 
that a communal type of life could also give each individual a chance to 
express his own individuality without having any major clashes of per- 
sonality. It seems to give one a new sense of values—and reality. Per- 
haps part of the unique quality of this summer was due to the fact that I 
actually enjoyed taking on responsibility for my share of work at the 
Camp, probably because there was a more personal attitude than in just 
any “job,” and because of the general spirit of helpful, unsolicited, co- 
operation. Of course, I tend to think of our group this summer as ex- 
ceptional, but from what I understand of previous sessions, this summer 
was not unusual in that respect, but the rule. 

You probably know more about the change that took place in my 
ability to speak French than I, but I am still amazed at the fact that I 
have developed from an average student of French to one who feels quite 
at home with the language, seemingly without any real effort. This was 
accomplished not only through the general classwork, but more through 
the helpful attitude of everyone at camp and the fact that we really lived 
the language all day long. One thing that I really enjoyed was being able 
to hear myself improve, thanks to the tape recorder, and to hear my own 
accent and word usage come closer and closer to that of my French and 
Swiss friends at camp. My plans for a trip to Europe next summer are 
taking definite shape, and I’m happy to say that I really feel prepared for 
almost anything as far as French goes. 

I have many other fond memories of camp, the soirées and camp- 
fires, the excursions, folk-dancing, the wonderfully informal classes under 
the trees, the ambassador’s reception, and, of course, the Fourteenth—but 
most of all the beauties of Vancouver Island and our Shawnigan. I hope 
I'll be fortunate enough to return after this coming summer. 

Education for Living Among Nations is a big idea, and I’m glad 
to feel that I’m a part of it. I hope that you will keep me informed about 
all the ‘““campeurs” and any other important news about ELAN. 

Sincerely, 

R. L. (a student at Yale University, now taking part in an 
exploratory expedition to the Arctic.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: ELAN is a non-profit, non-political organization, founded in 
1988 for the purpose of promoting good-will and cultural understanding 
between citizens of all nations. The President is Miss Dorothy Punderson, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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VISITES INTERPROVINCIALES 


L’organisation, “Visites Interprovinciales,” profite de cette occasion 
pour envoyer ses saluations sincéres a tous ses bons amis et collaborateurs 
dans les lycées et les colléges de |’Ontario. 

On a pris toutes les dispositions nécessaires pour mieux servir en 1951 
ceux qui désirent se faire meilleurs Canadiens en faisant la connaissance 
de leurs compatriotes de langue frangaise. 

Mlle Charlotte Clément s’occupera exclusivement des visites 4 Mont- 
réal (3610 rue Durocher, Tel.: LA. 7993) jusqu’au mi-juillet. Mrs. 
Heaton, 202 Albertus Avenue, Toronto 12, Mayfair 7275, surveillera les 
préparatifs pour les visites particuliers. Toutes les personnes intéressees 
doivent s’adresser a celle-ci. 

Pour mieux expliquer comment fonctionnent les “Visites Interpro- 
vinciales,” on cite les cas suivants : 

Arthur C., agé de 14 ans, fils d’un gérant de département d’une maison 
commerciale de Toronto, a fait visite a Jean-Pierre B., fils d’une veuve, 
dans sa maison d’été a l’Ile d’Orléans. Pendant son séjour, il a pris part a 
la célébration d’un mariage dans la famille. Jean-Pierre a rendu la 
visite le mois suivant au lac Sturgeon, et quoique la famille, gravement 
atteinte d’une éruption épidermique causée par l’herbe a puce, ait été 
obligée de retourner 4 Toronto, elle n’en a pas moins bien regu Jean-Pierre, 
l’emmenant a Niagara et a |’Exposition. 

André C., agé de 23 ans, ingénieur diplémé, est venu a Toronto 
pour perfectionner son anglais. I] a demeuré chez Mrs. H. en payant sa 
pension. Le jeune Québécois s’est lié d’amitié avec la famille et a trouvé 
un poste en ville pour gagner sa vie. 

Monica S., agée de 18 ans, a demeuré chez Mme K., a Riviére du 
Loup, en lui payant $15 par semaine. Quoiqu’il n’y eit pas d’enfants de 
son age dans la famille, elle s’est fait beaucoup d’amis et s’est bien amusée 
pendant son séjour. 

Thérése A. de Québec, agée de 25 ans, est allée demeurer chez le Dr. 
M. de Toronto, ot elle aide 4 soigner les enfants pour payer sa pension. 

Joan C., agée de 17 ans, fille de Mr. C. de Hamilton, avait été recue 
chez M. J.-A.L. de Québec, pour la fin de semaine de Paques. Pendant 
deux mois de |’été dernier elle a fété Claudette, la fille de la famille fran- 
Gaise. 

John C., agé de 19 ans, étudiant de Toronto, a trouvé, grace 4 notre 
aide, du travail dans un magasin de Québec et a demeuré dans une maison 
privée ou tl prenait son déjeuner. 

Mais Joan A.et Thomas B., de méme que Guillaume C. et Renée 
D., n’ayant pas pu obtenir ce qu’ils désiraient, sont restés chez eux. Espé- 
rons qu’ils feront mieux !’été prochain ! 
siheinncciiebtaipanadinedion J. H. Biccar. 

QUEUILLE FORMS CABINET 

Paris, March 9—(AP).—Henri Queuille, Radical Socialist leader, 
told President Vincent Auriol yesterday he had brought the French 
middle-road parties together behind a new coalition to succeed the René 
Pleven cabinet which fell eight days ago. Parliament was called to-day 
to confirm Queuille as premier. 

—Toronto Star. 
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Bond Graded French Readers 


A complete closely graded series for Extensive Reading that de- 
velops step by step the vocabulary fundamental to all general 
norms in French. From Book One (Sept d’un Coup) to Book 

Ten (La Ronde de la Vie) the increment of new words is kept low 
and under control. Attention is paid to the graduation of grammar, 
tense usage, sentence and paragraph structure, and idioms. In- 
structors in Secondary Schools and Colleges will appreciate the 
wide range of Basic and Alternate titles whose texts are simple, 
but not childish, and of genuine literary value. 


ELEMENTARY 
Alternate 


1, DANTES, EPISODE DU COMTE DE 
MONTE CRISTO—Dumas 


Basic 


. SEPT D’UN COUP—Dumas 
(pp. 62, 40 cents) 


. AUCASSIN ET NICOLLETTE—Bida 
(pp. 62, 40 cents) 


. LES CHANDELIERS DE L’EVEQUE- 
EPISODES DES MISERABLES— 
Hugo 

(pp. 61, 70 cents) 


. LES PAUVRES GENS—Maupassant. 
Daudet, Bazin, et Bordeaux 
(pp. 62, 70 cents) 


. L'ATTAQUE DU MOULIN—Zola 
(pp. 60, 70 cents) 


(pp. 62, 40 cents) 


. LA BARBE OU LES CHEVEUX— 


Maury 
(pp. 57, 40 cents) 


. COSETTE ET MARIUS, a 


DES MISERABLES—H 
(pp. 61, 70 cents) 


. LA TULIPE NOIRE—Dumas 


(pp. 76, 70 cents) 


- L'HOMME QUI DORMIT CENT 


ANS—Bernay 
(pp. 86, 70 cents) 


PREMIERE ETAPE—Basie French Reading (1-5) including 
Vocabulary Drill Book. Ge. 249, $2.35) 


PREMIERE ETAPE—Alternate. 


(pp. 811, $2.35) 


INTERMEDIATE 


Basic 


. L'EVASION DU DUC DE BEAU- 
FORT—Dumas 


(pp. 63, 65 cents) 
. L'ANGLAIS TEL QU’ON LE PARLE 
Barnard 


— a 
(pp. 62, 45 cents) 
. CONTES—Saint Juirs, Pourillon, 
Connée, Erckmann-Chatrian 
(pp. 60, 70 cents) 
. LA GRAMMAIRE—Labiche 
(pp. 60, 70 cents) 
. LA RONDB DE LA VIE—A Cul- 
tural anthology 
(pp. 142, 70 cents) 


Alternate : 


6. CONTES PARISIENS—Maupas- 


sant, Bouvier Mirabeau, Sardou 
(pp. 67, 70 cents ) 


7. LE NARCOTIQUE ET LE MONDE 


RENVERSE—Bernard et Gignoux 
(pp. 68, 70 cents) 


8. LES FARCEURS—Bond 


(pp. 60, 70 cents) 


DEUXIEME ETAPE—Basic French Readings, Books 6-10 


in one volume. 


(pp. 388, $2.35) 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 
495-517 Wellington St. West 


TORONTO 
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REALIA 
RECORDINGS 

Getting Around in French. Frangois Denceu, Dartmouth College. 3 
records in an album book. Price approximately $4.00. Clarke, 
Irwin & Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

Simple conversational material dealing with the following topics: 
Greetings and general phrases; Location and direction; Numbers; Asking 
for what you want; Food; Drinks; Price; Time; Meeting people; At the 
filling station. 

Each sentence is spoken first in English, then repeated twice in 
French, with a pause after the French to allow for repetition. Printed 
in the album are the French sentences, their phonetic pronunciation, and 
the English equivalent. There may be a difference of opinion about the 
value of having the English on the records for classroom use, but the 
material is practical and the low price of the album makes it possible for 
students to buy it and practise at home. In fact, the whole family might 
be encouraged to brush up on useful conversational phrases. 

Getting Around in Spanish. S. N. Trevifio, University of Chicago. 

This is the equivalent in Spanish of the album described above. 

FILMS 

The French Cultural Services, 42 Sussex St., Ottawa, have films 
which they send out on loan. The following might be of interest to 
French classes and French Clubs: 

La France des quatre saisons (16 mm. sound, French and English, 30 
minutes). Tourist film: Skiing in the Alps; Carnival at Nice; Spring in 
Paris; Provincial folk festivals; Visiting celebrities. 

WALL PICTURES 

Images de la vie. Set 1: A Farmyard; A Paris Street Scene; A Railway: 
Station; A Breton Fishing Harbour. 

Set II: A Woodland Scene; A Farm House Kitchen; A Children’s 
Playground; A Small Town—“Grande Place.” 

Printed on cardboard in gay colours, these modern wall pictures would 
be useful for teaching vocabulary, for conversation, free composition or 
French Club games. ; 

Price per set of four pictures, $2.65. Clarke, Irwin & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 

BOOKS FOR FRENCH PRIZES 

The Countries in Colour: France. Introduction by George Renwick. 
Photographs by Peter Karfield. Price (without discount) $7.00. 
Clarke, Irwin & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

The photographs in colour of Paris, Mont Saint Michel, Carcassonne, 
etc., are magnificent. 

France: Paris and the Provinces. Text by Roger Roumagnac. Gas- 
tronomy by Pierre Andrieu. Translated by Marguerite Bigot and 
Madeline Blaess. Price $4.50. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, London. 

A book for the advanced student who is really interested in France. 
The amusing sketches in colour of contemporary life in France, the 
animated maps and the reproductions of old prints make it an interesting 
book to browse through. M. L. S. 
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VACATION PLUS 


OI fees adel you 


CULTURAL CENTER - Le Camp Francais 
8 Week Session, Modern Language 


Technique and Usage 
Drama,’ Folklore, Sports 


TRAVEL ABROAD) - = Arrangements for 


Groups or Individuals, Tours 
or Study According to 
Your Interests — $550 up 


Education for Living Among Nations 
Miss Dorothy M. Punderson, President 
947 Portland Avenue 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota, U.S.A. 
RESERVATIONS NOW 





UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


Cro od 


Trois-Pistoles Summer School 
COMA 
LANGUAGE SCHOOL FOR FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Seven weeks: July 5th - August 22nd, 1951 


Former students may, on application, obtain details of 
a refresher course of one month to be offered 
July 26th — August 22nd 


For bulletin and further information write to: 
Director, Trois-Pistoles Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
LONDON - ONTARIO 
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REVIEW SENTENCES 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES 


1. Who is talking? 2. Whom did she meet? 3. To whom did you 
speak? 4. About whom is he speaking? 5. Tell me of whom they are 
speaking? 6. What do you ask for? 7. What is she sending? 8. What 
has become of them? 9. What is happening? 10. What makes you so 
sad? 11. What fell? 12. About what are you talking? 13. On what is 
she sitting? 14. Which fady has come? 15. What books have you read? 
16. What studies have you made? (What education have you had?) 17. 
Who is that lady? (What lady is that?) 18. What are your ideas? 
19. Which of the two ladies did you ask for? 20. Which one answered ?: 
21. Which of those ladies are your aunts? 22. From which of your 
friends did you receive the letter? 23. To which of the merchants did 
you sell your vegetables? 24. What is a university? 25. What is la 
Sorbonne? 26. Whose house is this? 27. Whose son is he? 28. How 
beautiful she is! 29. How happy my father will be! 30. How well he 
dances! 31. What a lovely dress! 32. What an interesting piece of 
news! 33. What a pity! 34. What wretched weather! 35. What a 
funny idea! 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


1. That’s easy; this is easy; it is easy. 2. How beautiful it is! 3. It’s 
my father who is coming. 4. No that’s not it (it’s not that). 5. It’s easy 
to (a) do. 6. I like this, but I don’t like that. 7. I was speaking of that 
yesterday. 8. This friend and the one he is looking for. 9. My friends 


and John’s (those of John). 10. These are beautiful (the flowers). 11. 1 


like those better. 12. Here are two watches. Keep this one and give 
me that one. 13. Here are two authors. The latter is a poet, the former 
is a novelist. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


1. My books and yours. 2. My hand and his. 3. This coat is mine. 
4. Our apples and hers are better than theirs. 5. Their house and ours. 
6. The boy sells his bicycle. Does she sell hers? 7. French measures 
are easy. Ours are difficult. 8. My brother is in Paris. Where does 
yours work? 9. Which cars do you prefer? 10. My writing is better 
than yours. 


oe a, Oe 


THE CONDITIONAL SENTENCE 






1. If I go, who will remain? 2. If he comes, tell him to wait. 3. If 
she comes, I am leaving. 4. If she came, I would leave. 5. If he had been 
here, he would have spoker to me ten days ago. 6. He would speak to 
me if he were here. 7. Would his brother give him the money if he were 
to ask for it? 8. Would you have been able to see us if we had come on 
Thursday? 9. If you had called her, she would have got up at six o’clock. 
10. If it were warm enough, I would sleep in the garden. 

—WILLIAM Gray. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The School of French and Spanish 


June 18 — July 27, 1951 


Director: RAOUL PELMONT. ; 

Visiting Professor from France: MARCEL DUDET, University of Caen. 

Director of Spanish Studies: MANUEL SALAS, New Jersey College 
for Women. 


Situated in the heart of Cleveland, in the restful atmosphere of 
the university campus, the School of French and Spanish offers courses 


leading to the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees: language, stylistics, civilization, 
literature and professional training. 


In the Demonstration School (500 pupils, expert teaching staff) 
are applied the methods which for many years have made Cleveland an 
important center for the study and teaching of modern languages. 


In the Maison Francaise and the Casa Espanola students live side 
by side with native instructors. Plays, lectures, films and concerts 
oe a distinct atmosphere in which students live the language they 
study. 


Office of the School of French and Spanish 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 













Designed to meet the present 
emphasis on free composition— 


HISTOIRES ILLUSTREES 
70c 


“ 


... An excellent direct method approach to the writing of free 
composition .. . By this natural method, even junior pupils can be 
encouraged to express their thoughts in simple French . . . Teachers 


of French will welcome this little volume.” 
— MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW — 










Write for examination copy: 


Longmans, Green & Co. 215 VICTORIA ST., TORONTO 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN 
By Davin STEINHAUER, Oakwood C.I., Toronto 
Definition: The Demonstrative Pronoun is a part of speech that replaces 
a noun (pro-noun), which has the function of selecting one (or a 
number of things) from a group, and pointing it out. 
Form in English: It is rendered by the following English words: 


Singular Plural 

this, this one these 

that, that one those 

he (when he=the one) they (when they=the ones) 


she (when she=the one) 

Note: Distinguish between the demonstrative adjective this, which modifies 
a noun and immediately precedes it, and the demonstrative pronoun 
this, which replaces the noun. The forms of the demonstrative ad- 
jective are ce, cet, cette, ces—and will always come immediately before 
the noun they modify. ) 

Formation: 

(1) When the demonstrative pronoun refers to something to which 
you cannot attribute gender, use the invariable form “ce” (a 
neuter form). 

(2) When the demonstrative pronoun refers to a masculine noun 
(which it replaces), attach the form of the masculine disjunctive 
pronoun to the invariable “ce.” 

e.g. singular = ce + lui = celui. 
plural = ce + eux = ceux. 

(3) When the demonstrative pronoun refers to a feminine noun, attach 
the feminine form of the disjunctive pronoun. 
e.g. singualr ce + elle = celle. 

plural ce + elles = celles. 

Use: The Demonstrative Pronoun must always be followed immediately by 
one (and only one) of three things: 

(a) -ci (if the thing referred to is closer to the speaker than the other 
thing from which it is distinguished). 

-la (if the thing referred to is farther from the speaker). 

(b) a phrase beginning with “de” to denote possession or belonging. 

(c) a “qui” or “que” (adjectival) clause, which further distinguishes it. 

Examples: (The numbers correspond to those under “formation”. ) 

1. That doesn’t suit me at all (that—vague, indefinite). 

Cela ne me va pas du tout. 
Who told you this? 
Qui vous a dit ceci? 
Tell me what he said (what—=that which, unknown gender). 
Dites-moi ce qu’il a dit. 
I know what is important (what—that which, unknown gender). 
Je sais ce qui est important. 
2. Here are two books; this one (masculine) is mine; that is my 
brothers. 
Voici deux livres; celui-ci est le mien; celui-la est 4 mon frére. 
My brother’s (i.e. books==the ones (m) of my brother) are at 
school 
Ceux de mon frére sont a I’école. 
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The ones (books—masc.) which are on the table belong to my 
brother. 
Ceux qui sont sur la table sont 4 mon frére. 
The ones (books—masc.) which I bought are dear. 
Ceux que j’ai achetés sont chers. 
3. This (demon, adj.) watch is more beautiful than that one (demon. 
pronoun—fem. ). 
Cette montre-ci est plus belle que celle-la. 
But a one (watch—fem. sing.) is dearer than that one (fem. 
sing 
Mais celle-ci est plus chére que celle-la. 
These (watches—fem. pl. ) do not keep time; those are good watches. 
Celles-ci ne vont pas a l’heure; celles-la sont de bonnes montres. 
My brother’s (i.e. watch—fem. sing.) is of gold. 
Celle de mon frére est en or. 
ao windows are clean; the ones which are in my classroom are 
irty. 

Ces (adj.) fenétres-ci sont propres; celles qui sont dans ma salle 
de classe sont sales. 

Note: The Demonstrative Pronoun, which is a stressed pronoun, must 
not be confused with the pronoun “ce” used with étre, as an un- 
stressed pronoun. The latter rule can be expressed as follows: 


(a) proper 
he this these noun | 
she they + étre +) (b) common a 
it "that those mod. noun E 
(c) personal 
unstressed pronoun 


Examples of “ce” (unstressed) 

She (it) is Mme Lebrun.—C’est Mme Lebrun. 
He (it) is my brother—C’est mon frére. 

They (these )are my sisters—Ce sont mes sceurs. 
It is I—C’est moi. 

But 
These (stressed, as contrasted with others) are my sisters. 

Celles-ci sont mes sceurs. 
“The former” and “the latter” 

In English, when we speak of the “former,” we refer to something 

which has been mentioned first (of two) in a conversation. Hence it 

is farthest from the speaker, therefore celui-la. The “latter” refers 
to the person (or thing) more recently mentioned (hence closer to the 
speaker), therefore celui-ci. 

e.g. Caesar and Napoleon were great generals; the former (that one 
over there) was a Roman; the latter (this one over here) was a 
Corsican. 

In referring back to two things mentioned, the Frenchman prefers to 

talk about the one closer to him first. Hence he will mention the latter 

before he mentions the former. The translation is: 
César et Napoléon étaient de grands généraux. 
Celui-ci (ie. Napoléon) était Corse; celui-la (ie. César) était 
Romain. 

And so we find that “this here one,” and “that there one,” which are 

considered poor English, are perfectly good French. 
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LAVAL UNIVERSITY 
QUEBEC — Capital of French Canada 


SUMMER SESSION: June 26 - August 4, 1951 
Autumn session opens September 14th 
DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH: Special section for engi -apeehing 


students. Undergraduate and Graduate courses for M.A. 
Ph.D. degrees in French. 


SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY: Courses covering all branches of scho- 
lastic philosophy, philosophy of sciences and social philosophy 
oe to the degrees of Ph.L. and Ph.D (courses given in 

nglish). 


Other Courses: English, Spanish, History, Pedagogy and Guidance, 
Gregorial Chant, Piano, Radio Institute, Natural Sciences, Pre- 
Scientifical Courses. 


The staff will include visiting professors from France, 
Canada, United States and Latin America * 


Write for catalogue and application forms to: 
Secrétariat des cours d’été 
Université Laval, Québec, Canada 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


KINGSTON - ONTARIO 


SUMMER SCHOOL—July 3 to August 16, 1951. 


Courses for degree credit are given in ELEMENTARY and AD- 
VANCED SPANISH and FRENCH, as well as other selected courses 
of the Arts’ Curriculum. Additional six-week courses are given in 
BALLET, PUBLIC SPEAKING and RADIO WRITING. _ Shorter 
courses are given in PUPPETRY, MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS 
and AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH—July 3 to August 11—for teaching English 
and improving pronunciation . . . for non-English-speaking students. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 
and ENGLISH. Spring and fall registration dates are April 10 and 
September 17. 


Please write Queen’s Department of Extension for further details 
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Time: 


I. 


IT. 


Vi. 


VII. 


VIII. 


JUNE EXAMINATIONS 


Assembled by Maurice SMITH 
Grade IX FRENCH June, 1951 


(Parlez-vous Frangais 1-26) 
I hour 
Mettez les phrases suivantes a linterrogatif sans employer 
“est-ce que.” 
1. Vous arrivez toujours en retard. 
2. Le professeur continue la lecgon. 
3. Il est trés faché. 
4. La legon n’est pas difficile. 
5. Il va a la maison. 


Remplacez le tiret par a la, al’, au ou aux: 





1. Elle va chaque jour ———— école avec moi. 
2. La petite fille va ———— cinéma. 

3. Elle explique les régles ———— enfants. 

4. Tu donnes les fleurs ———— jeune fille. 

5. Pourquoi parle-t-elle ———— homme? 
Remplacez le tiret par de, du, de la, de I’ ou des: 
1. Ou sont les fenétres —-—— classe? 

2. Les fleurs ———— parc sont trés jolies. 

3. Etes-vous la mére - — enfants? 

4. Qui a la craie ———— Marguerite? 

5. Voici la robe —-—— enfant. 


Conjuguez: 

1. Je vais au cinéma. 

2. Je ne quitte pas le magasin. 

3. Est-ce que je ne parle pas bien? 

Divisez les mots suivants en syllabes: devant, magasin, biblio- 
théque, expliquer, restaurant, stylos. 

Ecrives le présent de, l'indicatif des verbes suivants: faire, 
metter, venir. 

Complétez les verbes: 





1. Les gargons entr ———— dans la salle de classe. 
2. Jean pay — ~ l’addition. 

3. Je désir ——— une salade. 

4. Nous regard ———— la carte du jour. 

5. Vous arriv ———— a la maison. 

6. Jean et Marie admir ———— la statue. 


Répondez en francais aux questions: 
1. Ol mangez-vous le déjeuner? 

2. Parlez-vous frangais a la maison? 
3. Que mangez-vous pour le diner? 

4. Qui demeure dans votre maison? 
5. Comment vous appelez-vous ? 
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IX. Traduisez en francais: 





1. The waiter gives the menu to John. He wants a veal cutlet. 

2. Where is the living-room? It is at the left near the dining- 
room. 

3. Why do they walk slowly? They are looking at the shop 
windows. 

4. They are going to the counter in order to buy a pair of socks. 





Jean a un petit jardin ot il travaille beaucoup. Jean et son | 
son chien vont au jardin aprés la classe. Aprés cela Jean va a 
la salle 4 manger pour le diner. Alors il prépare ses lecons 
pour le lendemain. II récite souvent ses devoirs 4 sa maman. 
A sept heures Jean va au salon avec ses parents et ses fréres. 
A huit heures il est au lit. 

Le samedi est un jour de congé. Quelquefois il accompagne 
le jeune docteur du village quand il visite les malades. Jean 
aime bien ce beau monsieur. 

Répondez aux questions: 

1. Jean, ot travaille-t-il? 

2. Quand va-t-il au jardin? 

3. Qui sont au salon? 

4. A quelle heure est-il au lit? 

5. Qui va avec le docteur quand il visite les malades? 
Grade X FRANCAIS Juin, 1951 


(Parlez-vous Frangais) 


Times: 1% hours 
I. 


II. 


I] 


oa 


IV. 





Mettez au pluriel: 


Je vais visiter mon ami. N’oublie pas que je suis ton 
guide. Elle aime voir la belle robe et le joli chapeau. Il y a 
un restaurant ici si tu veux goiter. Je suis a ta disposition. 
(a) Mettez au futur: je suis, tu vas, il veut, nous avons, ils sont. 
(b) Ecrivez la premiére personne du pluriel du passé indéfini 

de: mourir, faire, recevoir, pouvoir, finir. 

(c) Ecrivez la 3me personne du pluriel de limparfait de: savoir, 
dire, écrire, prendre, mettre. 

(d) Ecrivez tout le temps présent de: venir, partir, ouvrir, lire, 
voir. 


. Remplacez les mots en italiques par des pronoms: 


(a) Il parle de ses vacances. 

(b) Elle a envoyé le livre a sa mére. 

(c) Nous n’avons pas raconté l’histoire 4 nos amis. 

(d) Il va a@ Paris. 

(e) A-t-il donné beaucoup d’argent a son frére? 

Traduiseg en francais: 

(a) Three weeks later we arrived at the farm. 

(b) The grocer’s hands were whiter than the baker’s hands. 
(c) Is his wife in the kitchen? 

(d) He was playing the violin when I knocked at the door. 
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(e) She remained near the fire because it was cold. 


V. Traduisez les mots anglais: 


VI. 


(a) (I went) au magasin. 

(b) Vous (are) quatorze ans. 

(c) La femme est aussi (shrewd) que l’homme. 

(d) La famille (consists of) trois enfants. 

(e) Quels livres est-ce que vous (were choosing) : ? 

(f) Nous (shall do) nos devoirs. 

(g) Ils (see) les grands arbres. 

(h) Nous arrivons (on the fifth of September). 

(i) Cette robe est (dear). 

(j) Il boit (too much) café. 

(a) Divisez en syllabes: numéro, porteur, départ, menu, devoir, 
gateau. 

(b) Quel est le contraire de: noir, grand, bon, chaud, perdre? 

(c) Indiquez en les soulignant, les consonnes qui ne se _pronon- 
cent pas dans les phrases suivantes: i. Il est une heure dix. 
ii. Il faisait chaud. 


VII. Répondez en francais par des phrases completes: 


C’était le jour de la Saint-Jean. Dans tout le village il y 
avait féte. Le boulanger était a table, chex lui, avec la femme, 
la boulanger, leurs deux filles et leur fils.. On riait, on causait, 
on mangeait, on avait soif. Les verres étaient vides. Le 
boulanger dit a sa fille ainée: 

—Mon enfant, va donc chercher du cidre dans la cave. 
—OQui, mon pére, dit-elle, et elle descendit a la cave. 

On continua de causer mais a jeune fille ne revenait pas. 
Alors le boulanger dit 4 sa plus jeune fille: —Mon enfant, va 
donc voir ce que fait a soeur, et apporte-nous du cidre. 

La plus jeune fille ne revenait pas et le boulanger envoya 
sa femme a la cave pour voir ce que faisaient les filles et pour lui 
apporter du cidre. 

Quand la femme ne revenait pas, il envoya son fils qui 
trouva ses soeurs et sa mére qui pleuraient et qui s’embrassaient. 

—Ma mére, qu’avez-vous? mes soeurs, pourquoi pleurez-vous ? 
demanda-t-il. 

La soeur ainée commenga a parler: Mon frére, quand je 
suis descendu a la cave pour chercher du cidre, j’ai pensé tout 
a coup que si je me mariais et que si j’avais un fils, je ne saurais 
quel nom lui donner; alors je me suis mise 4 pleurer parce que’ 
je ne sais pas comment appeler mon fils quand j’en aurai un. 
Et elle recommenga a pleurer. 

. Pourquoi les gens du village ont-ils congé? 

. Combien de personnes y a-t-il dans cette famille? 
. Comment passait on le temps? 

Pourquoi la fille ainée va-t-elle 4 la cave? 

Oi est la cave? 

Pourquoi la plus jeune fille va-t-elle dans la cave? 
Qui le boulanger envoie-t-il ensuite dans la cave? 
Que font les femmes quand le fils les trouve? 

A quoi la soeur ainée a-t-elle pensé? 

. Pourquoi pleure-t-elle? 


SORPNAMUAWN— 


— 





Grade IX FRENCH June, 1951 
(Based on Cours Primaire) 
1. (a) Fill in the correct form of the French adjective indicated: 


1 (i) La robe de Marie est (green). ............0++ 
1 (ii) Marie et Elise sont (pretty) ........+000 
(b) Fill in the correct form of the possessive adjective indicated : 
1 (i) (my) soeur ............000 
1 (11) (their) tantes .............0. 
1 (iti) (her) pére ............... 

(c) Indicate whether the following adjectives are used before or 
after the noun they modify in French by placing a check 
mark opposite the adjective in the appropriate column : 
Adjective Before After 

1 quel 

1 rouge 
1 autre 

1 difficile 
1 bon 


2. (a) Write the first singular of the present tense (subject “je’’) 
of the following verbs: 
1 ERD RINE snicemsnnsepnes 
1 (ii) acheter ................ 
(b) Write the second plural of the present tense (subject “vous’’) 
of the following verbs: 
1 SECRET ‘scutesteenaten 
1 (if ae 
(c) Write the third plural of the present tense (subject “ils”) of 
the following verbs: 


1 ED GRRE . idandenennpanee 
1 SD AEE sanestnsenorene 
(d) Write the second plural of the IMPERATIVE mood of : 
1 1S) GINO. senarcnctnaseies 
1 Se EIN csaeneaniinoeen 
1 FTE). TMIIIET accrssccsnsccces 
(e) Rewrite the following sentences, making the verb negative : 
1 CED EPR BOR ecnesoriorranece 
1 (ii) Désirez-vous une orange? ........000++ 
(f) Rewrite the following sentences making the verb interrogative : 
1 (1) Vous avez faim ............. 
1 (ii) Nous n’allons pas ...........00 
1 (iii) Le professeur est dans la salle de classe ............00+ 
(g) Indicate by writing the PAST PARTICIPLE in the appro- 


priate column, which of the following verbs are conjugated 
with the auxiliary verb “avoir” and which are conjugated with 
“etre” in the Past Indefinite in French: 

Verb Avoir Etre 

venir 

voir 

étre 

mourir 

rester 

descendre 


NN NW DW DW bo 
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(h) Fill in the correct form of the PAST PARTICIPLE in 
French : 
(i) Elle est (tomber) ................ 
(ii) Nous les avons (aVOir) ......sssss0 
(iii) Quelle tarte avez-vous (désirer) .........000 
(iv) Elles sont (partir)... 
(v) C’est la legon qué nous avons (fimir) ........ce0 
3. Fill in the necessary word (or words) to complete the partitive 
idea in French: 


1 (1) Nous avons (SOME) ......ss0000 argent. 

1 (11) J’ai beaucoup ........0000 amis. 

1 (iii). N’avez-vous pas (any) «esses légumes ? 

1 (iv) Combien ..............4 éléves y a-t-il dans la classe? 

1 Cv). TD 9 a Ceamme) sccccrccscisesss animaux dans le parc. 

2 (vi) A-t-elle (any) ............004 encre bleue ou (any) papier? 
1 (vii) Choisissons (Some) .........s0000 autres livres. 


4. Rewrite the following sentences replacing the underlined words 
with pronouns and make any other necessary changes : 
(i) Il a acheté les chansettes. 
(ii) Les éléves ont étudié leurs lecons. 
(iii) Avez-vous vu Marie? 
(iv) Je n’aime pas les souris. 
5. Write the French for the following expressions : 
the week end ...........000 
00 BOUE cirrcstinisiavene 
on the other side .............00 
MOTre aNd MOTE .........0e000 
UDR sinsisnintornes 
the apple-pie ............000 
To-day is Wednesday ..........s0+0+ 
there is, there are ...........c000. 
at Our HOUSE .......000008 
5. Translate the following sentences into French: 
(i) I never eat apples. 
(ii) Which lesson are you studying? 
(iii) At nine o’clock she went to school, didn’t she? 
(iv) Why didn’t you wait for her at the doctor’s? 
(v) Betty is the girl I saw downtown this morning. 
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Grade X FRENCH June, 1951 
(Based on Cours primaire) 


1. Répondez en francais par une phrase complete aux questions 
suivantes : 
1. Quelle heure est-il maintenant? ...........00 
2. Dans quelle saison sommes-nous maintenant ? ............00 
3. Que faites-vous le samedi? .......0000 
4. A quelle heure vous étes-vous levé ce matin? ...........0+ 
20 5. Dans quel mois étes-vous NE? ......000000 
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6. Comment vous appelez-vous ? ............0.. 
7. Qu’est-ce qu’une catalogne? ............0 
8. De quel animal vient le lait? ................ 
9. Combien de mois y a-t-il dans l’année scolaire? ............... 
10. Pourquoi allez-vous a l’école? ...........000 
2. Mettez le verbe au plus-que-parfait et faites tous les changements 
nécessaires: 
1. Il vient nous chercher 4 Toronto ...........000+ 
2. Ne sortez-vous pas tous les jours? ...........0000 
10 3. Voici mes amis. Les conmaisS-tu? ........s00008 
4. Ils se mouillent les pieds .............0+ 
5. Elle monte son manteau a sa chambre a coucher ...........00 
3. Remplacez ce qui est souligné par les pronoms convenables et 
faites tous les changements nécessaires: 
. Voici des crayons rouges. 
Ma soeur est allée au marché hier. 
. Donnez-moi du beurre, s’il vous plait. 
. Restez au magasin et attendez votre mére. 
. Marie m’a donné des plumes mnoires. 
. Passez dw pain a votre freére. 
La servante réveille mes fréres. 
4. Ecrivez la forme correcte des verbes suivants: 
1. Indicatif présent (la premiére personne du singulier) de, 


10 


NAMA ONS 


RIE csitsininssnesen eres OID ssnincccesinincons entendre 
saninaheimeiiial en 
2. Futur (la deuxiéme personne du pluriel) de, mettre ...........0 
NG ceniindstainiak IE scecnnrensesets SOER :. ccntmnenene savoir 
30 3. Passé indéfini (la troisiéme personne du pluriel) de, aller 
gianmaasensanibe POE sc cccsscncceces UNEP a cctacccdesilt QOD sicsenssetine- 
TIE sciersintvansines 
4. Impératif (la premiére personne du pluriel) de, connaitre 
ciesiniatiteait TREC -nncccsossccoses PECMATC scccescsccscsece’ COMMIUITE ccccrecvevescece 
POITIEE eivinsicrevscts 
5. Imparfait (la troisiéme personne du singulier de, Voir ..........0+++ 
 ciincsctinecs NT i csectcnniserecs SCT sissrnessesserns er 
6. Participe passé de, naitre ..........000 IS atitiviesceson partir 
phtihdeiidiibealia UIE isiisticansiccd GORIRIEN  cncciccinicciecs 
5. Traduisez en francais: 
1. Ninety-one ................ 
Be IE cetiintnescose 
3. Hard-boiled eggs ...........000 
8 4. In good humour ...........00 
5. How old are you? ......ssc0000 
So eee 
ie EE wiehneueneeee 
8. In winter ..........00000 
2 9. To-day is Saturday, May 31 .......c00000 
2 10. He is taller than his brother ..............4 
2 11. She is not as pretty as her sister ............00 
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2 12. He writes better than Peter ............00 
3 13. Will they wait for us, if we hurry? ........000 
3 14. How much do you owe John? ........00000 
4 15. If he had new tires, he could go to Montreal ..............+. 
4 16. Did you eat the sandwiches you made? .......:.00 
100 
Grade XI FRANCAIS juin, 1951 


(Cours Moyen 1-13, Pour Lire avec Plaisir) 
Durée: 2 heures 
1. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
1. Ou est la fille de Mme Mercier? 
2. Qui a visité le docteur Chartier un soir? 
12 3. Pourquoi M. Bricourt portait-il de grosses lunettes ? 
4. Pourquoi le curé a-t-il prononcé un sermon sur le vol? 
5. Que fait un facteur? 
2. Ecrivez la forme convenable des verbes suivants: 
1. le futur, deuxiéme personne du singulier de: pouvoir, semer, 
tenir, recevoir, écrire. 
20 2. le passé indéfini, troisiéme personne du pluriel de: descendre, 
courir, lire, mourir, avoir. 
3. le passé défini, premiére personne du pluriel de: venir, manger, 
boire, dire, étre. 
4. le présent, troisiéme personne du singulier: connaitre, appeler, 
prendre, servir, mettre. 
3. Remplacez Iles mots soulignés par des pronoms et faites tous les 
changements nécessaires: 
1. N’allez pas @ ce magasin pour acheter les vétements. 
2. Elle a envoyé la robe a sa soeur. 
10 3. Le professeur a donné trois des livres aux éléves. 
4. Ce garcon? Oh, il est plus intelligent que les autres. 
5. N’avez-vous pas cherché /e cahier pour votre soeur? 
4. Remplacez les tirets par des mots convenables: 
. Le quai est couvert de 











autre femme n’est si mal habillée. 

. Il ne peut le trouver 

. Je me léve généralement a 
voici dans cette salle. 

Cet —_——— est trés grand. 





1 

2. Avez-vous trouvé —-———— que vous avez cherché? 

3. Portent-ils —-————- nombreux paquets. 

4. La dame j'ai rencontrée s ‘appelle Mme Chartier. 
5. Le jardin dans - — j’ai marché était trés joli. 

6. Le concert —-———— j’ai assisté était bon. 

7. Le bateau sur le pont on était assis, s’approchait. 

15 8. C’est ————— qui a volé l’argent. 

9. Qui est la —————? 
10. Il est le plus grand —--——— trois garcons . 
11. 
12 

13 
14. 
15. 
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. (a) Donnez les adverbes qui correspondent aux adjectifs suivants: 
meilleur, vite, mauvais, €norme, cruel, doux, poli. 
(b) Donnez les verbes qui correspondent aux noms suivants: une 
introduction, la permission, l’étonnement, la réponse. 
. (a) Domnez le contraire de: la fin, rapidement, riche, recevoir. 
(b) Donnez un synonyme de: pareil, joyeuse, se servir de, tenter. 
. Divisez en syllabes: fidélité, gouvernement, concourir, anglais, ré- 
pliquer. 
. Traduisez en francais: 
1. The church to which we went two months ago had large beau- 
tiful windows. 
. She has just bought a new dress. How much did she pay 
for it? 
. I never knew that John was the best student in the class. 
. The French do not drink as much soup as the English, but 
they eat much more bread. 


. Her husband forgot his glasses again. Don’t say anything to 

her ! 

. This long letter came on the sixth of June. Read it to me. 

He was sitting there peacefully when, suddenly, he heard a 

strange noise. 

. The boys whom she saw in the woods were watching ‘some- 
thing in a tree. 

9. Shall we leave around quarter to nine if we want to arrive 

there early? 
10. The man with whom I was eating, likes neither tea nor coffee. 


aw hd 
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24 9. Répondez en francais: (eight questions on Pour Lire avec Plaisir. ) 
10 10. Lisez ce paragraphe et répondez aux questions qui suivent en 


10 


175 
34 


francais: 
Mme Vernet était allée voir une de ses amies a la campagne. 

On lui dit. qu’un revenant se promenait toutes les nuits dans un 
des appartements du chateau; par conséquent, personne ne voulait 
loccuper. Comme elle n’était pas superstitieuse, elle avait la 
curiosité de s’assurer du revenant et voulait absolument se coucher 
dans cet appartement. Au milieu de la nuit, elle entendit ouvrir 
sa porte. Elle parla ,mais le spectre ne lui répondit pas et marcha 
vers le lit. La dame étendit les mains pour sentir si elle pouvait 
toucher le revenant. Elle saisit deux oreilles qui étaient longues 
et velues. Elle n’osa retirer les mains de peur de perdre le 
spectre. Quand le jour arriva, elle reconnut un gros chien qui 
avait l’habitude de venir chercher une place confortable pour 

asser la nuit. 

1. A quelle heure du jour le revenant se promenait-il? 

2. Pourquoi Mme Vernet n’avait-elle pas peur du revenant? 

3. Pourquoi était-elle surprise le matin? 

4. Pourquoi la dame a-t-elle étendu les mains? 

5. Pourquoi le spectre ne lui a-t-il pas répondu? 
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Grade XII FRENCH COMPOSITION June, 1951 


Durée: 1% heures. 

A. 
Répondez en francais par des phrases completes aux questions 
suivantes: 
. Qu’allez-vous faire pendant les grandes vacances? 
. En quelle année votre ville était-elle fondée? 
Quel age aviez-vous quand vous étes venu, a ce lycée? 
Quelles langues étudiez-vous cette année? 
. A quelle heure avez-vous commencé cet examen? 
Comment appelle-t-on les habitants de |’Allemagne? 
Comment vend-on la viande? 
Pourquoi le Tour de France est-il si difficile? 
. De quel édifice a-t-on une belle vue sur notre ville? 
. Quelle saison de l’année préférez-vous? 


B. 
1. (a) Remplacez le tiret par un mot convenable, s’il y a lieu: 
(i) Il a demande ..........0..... PTOLESSCUT ...ccccccececese expliquer 
le probléme. 
(ii) Son pére est ............00. avocat. 
(111) On voit ..........0. trés beaux paysages ........000 Bretagne. 
(b) Remplacez le nom souligné par un pronom: 

(i) Il jouait au baseball. 

(ii) Cette rue-ci est plus large que cette rue-ld. 
(111) Il a besoin de trois dollars pour aller chez ses parents. 

20 (c) Mettez un pronom convenable: 
ED caibeneuheens fait ce bruit sec? C’est un gros rat dans la cave. 
Vy veut-elle donner cette machine a écrire? 
(iii) Dites-lui «00... vous amuse. 
(1V) Lie CALE ...cccsosceoeres je parle est situé tout prés de l’Opéra. 
(v) Donnez-moi une autre bicyclette; ................ que j’ai 
achetée hier ne marche pas bien. 
(d) Ecrivez au passif: 

(i) Les magasins s’ouvriront a neuf heures. 

(ii) Elle vendait les timbres dans ce bureau. 
(iii) Je les leur donnerais. 
(iv) Les fermiers ont fait ce cidre avec des pommes. 

(v) On n’apprend pas une langue moderne en peu de temps. 


G. 


20 


SOKRNAWAWN 


— 


Traduisez en francais: 

1. Although the young lady often goes fishing with the other 
people in the hotel, she never catches anything. 

2. The boy’s father bought him a new fountain-pen yesterday and 
he lost it to-day at school. 

3. If you had given me a new sewing-machine, I should have 
laughed. 

4. Don’t hurry, Mary. You are tired and sleepy. 

59 5. We were told that they would like to come with us on Wed- 

nesday. 
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. What sentences are they doing? 
other day. 

. Here are the watches they were looking at. Hers is cheaper. 
After eating my breakfast, I shall read the newspaper. 

. Did his sister stop at the corner before going to the right? 

. They are leaving to-morrow to go to England for the summer. 


The ones you showed me the 


_ 
SoOmN a 


1. Ecrivez les adverbes qui correspondent aux adjectifs suivants: 
bon, évident, actif, mauvais, gentil. 

. Ecrivez les verbes qui correspondent aux substantifs suivants: 
lecture, connaissance, amour, commencement, traduction. 

. Ecrivez le contraire de: plus rapidement, beau, se coucher, en 
haut. 

. Ecrivez un synonyme de: plaisir, enfant, remarquer, plein, 


age. E 
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Ecrivez en francais: 

Man years ago, in the South of France, there was an old 
farmer who set out to take a pig to market. He needed money 
and no one would give him any. He told his son to come with him, 
but the son refused. It was a warm day and the boy intended to 
go swimming. 

The old man and the pig had almost reached the village when 
the pig sat down in the middle of the road. His master shouted 
and pulled and pushed, but the stupid animal paid no attention. 
No one could persuade him to get up. They say the old man left 
him there and went home and that the pig finally died of hunger. 

If you visited that village now, you would see a fine monument 
to the stubborn pig. 
stubborn—entété. 


GRADE XII REVIEW TESTS 


By KATHLEEN (Mrs. G. W.) Battey, Stirling H.S., Hastings County 


A. LA CONVERSION DU SOLDAT BROMMIT 


A. Répondez a ces questions, en employant des phrases completes: 


12 


1. Comment les soldats se groupaient-ils pour aller a l’église? Et 
qui surveillait chaque groupe? 

2. Quelle raison Brommit a-t-il donnée au colonel pour vouloir 
changer de religion? 

3. Pourquoi n’oserait-il manquer un service? 


B. Répondez briévement aux questions: 





1. Pas de réclamation, monsieur, tout est correct. Mais j’ai de- 
mandé a vous parler parce que je voulais vous dire, monsieur, 
que je désire changer de religion. 

(a) Qui parle? 

(b) En supposant qu’un soldat avait une réclamation a faire au 
sujet de la nourriture, comment pourrait-il l’exprimer ? 

(c) “je désire changer de religion”—exprimer: “je suis de 1’ 
seins je veux devenir ...............,” en employant les 
noms de deux religions. 
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(d) A qui avait-il demandé la permission de parler au colonel ? 
2. Oui, deux services Par jOUT; «ccs Naturellement, si vous 
manquiez un service, le Révérend Short aurait l’obligeance de 
m’en prévenir et, de mon coté je prendrais les mesures néces- 
saires. 
(a) A quelles heures se tiendront les deux services? 
7 (b) Quelles seraient les mesures nécessaires ? 
(c) Qui parle? (Employez le titre et le surnom.) 
3. Vous inscrirez Brommit comme agnostique; de corvée per- 
manente d’escalier, le dimanche matin. 
, (a) Expliquez ce que c’est qu’un agnostique ? 
6 (b) Quelle était la “corvée d’escalier” ? 
(c) Pourquoi faut-il faire cela le dimanche matin? 
C. 1. Donnez de Vhistoire les mots pour: 
(a) le soldat attaché au service d’un officier. 
(b) l’action de rendre propre. 
5 (c) un officier sous le rang de lieutenant. 
(d) un théologien attaché a un regiment. 
(e) celui qui adore les idoles. 
2. Ecrivez les verbes qui correspondent @ ces substantifs: 
5 (a) vétements; (b) explication; (c) croyance; (d) lecture; 
(e) satisfaction. 
3. ..Exprimez autrement: 


3 (a) la tenue; (b) britannique; (c) j’ai cessé. 
4. Ecrivez le contraire de: 

3 (a) accorder; (b) récompenser; (c) le passé. 

50 


B. LA DERNIERE CLASSE 


A. Répondez en francais aux questions ce-dessous en employant des 
phrases completes: 
1. Quel sujet de grammaire allait-on discuter ce jour-la? 
16 2. Pourquoi le petit garcgon avait-il peur d’étre grondé? 
3. Ce devait étre leur derniére legon de frangais. Pourquoi? 
4. Depuis combien d’années M. Hamel enseignait-il dans cette 
école? 
B. En répondant 4 ces petites questions il ne faut pas écrire de phrases 
completes: 
1. Je crus qu’il se moquait de moi, et j’entrai tout essoufflé dans la 
petite cour de M. Hamel. 
(a) Qui parle? 
6 (b) Qui est cette personne “il”? 
(c) Celui qui parle, pourquoi est-il essoufflé? 
2. ‘““Mes enfants, c’est la derniére fois que je vous fais la classe. 
L’ordre est venu de Berlin... .” 
(a) Qui parle? 
10 (b) Exprimez autrement : “fais la classe.” 
(c) Quel est cet ordre? 
(d) Pourquoi vient-il de Berlin? 
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3. Cela faisait comme des petits drapeaux qui flottaient tout autour 
de la classe, pendus a la tringle de nos pupitres. 
(a) De quoi parle-t-on? 
(b) Qui les avait préparés? 
(c) Dans quelle legon les emploie-t-on ? 


C. 1. Donnez de cette histoire, léquivalent de: 


(a) la maison ou se trouvent les bureaux de la municipalité ; 
(b) un avis exposé dans un endroit public; 
(c) le meuble sur lequel écrivent les éléves; 
(d) le pays ow I’on est né. 
2. Ecrivez, en indiquant le genre, les noms qui correspondent a 
ces verbes: 
courir ; commencer ; distribuer ; punir. 
3. Quel est le contraire de: 
ennuyeux ; lourd; le plus; pareil. 


GRADE XII—La Parure 


Répondez en frangais aux questions suivantes. /J/ n’est pas nécessaire 
d’écrire une phrase complete. 
1. Au lieu d’étre ravie, comme |’espérait son mari, elle jeta avec dépit 


l’invitation sur la table. 
(i) Pourquoi M. Loisel avait-il pensé qu’elle serait ravie de 
invitation? (ii) Pourquoi n’en était-elle pas ravie? (iii) ravie. 
Quel est un synonyme? 


. Combien cela coitterait-il, une toilette convenable, qui pourrait te 


servir encore en d’autres occasions, quelque chose de trés simple? 
(1) Combien d’argent Mathilde a-t-elle demandé? (ii) Qu’avait-il 
eu l’intention de s’acheter avec cet argent? 


. Cela m’ennuie de n’avoir pas un bijou, pas une pierre, rien 4 mettre 


sur moi. 

(1) Tout d’abord, qu’est-ce que M. Loisel a voulu qu’elle mette 
au lieu de bijoux? (i)) Quelle a été sa seconde suggestion? 
(iii) mettre. Quel est le contraire? 


. Le jour de la féte arriva. Mme Loisel eut un succés. 


(i) Quelle était le date de la féte? (ii) Qu’est-ce qui prouve 
qu’elle a eu un succés? (iii) Vers quelle heure sont-ils partis? 


. Elle ota les vétements dont elle s’était enveloppé les épaules, devant 


la glace, afin de se voir encore une fois dans sa gloire. Mais soudain 
elle poussa un cri. 

(i) Pourquoi a-t-elle poussé un cri? (ii) Décrivez les vétements 
sur ses épaules. (iii) afin de, soudain. Donnez des synonymes. 


. Ils trouverent, dans une boutique du Palais-Royal, un chapelet 


de diamants qui leur parut entiérement semblable 4 celui qu’ils 
cherchaient. 

(1) Combien d’argent valait-il? (ii) Combien leur faudrait-il 
emprunter? (iii) parut, semblance. Donnez un synonyme. 


. Tu aurais di me la rendre plus tét, car je pouvais en avoir besoin. 


(1) Quelle raison Mme Loisel avait-elle donnée pour ne pas 
avoir rendue tout de suite aprés le bal? (ii) Comment Mme 
Forestier a-t-ille dit ces mots? 
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Grade XI GERMAN June, 1951 


. Supply correct prepositional phrases: 


1. Er geht (in spite of the weather) ...........cccesssseeeeees 
2. Er kommt immer (without his pencil) ...........scsceeeseseees 
3. Er fiel (against this Window) ..........sccsssseeseeeeees 
4. Er macht sich (on his way) ......s:ssscsesssseeseees 
5. Stellen Sie es (between the chairs) ......cccsseeseeeeees 
6. Niemand kam (except my brother) ....... vietatnvibebnnss 
7. Er wohnt (opposite the school) «0.0.0.0... — 
8. Er wurde krank (during the day) .......scssssseseeees 
9. Er besucht (at his uncle’s) .................esesseeee 
10. Die Kinder spielen (in front of the house) .........ccssesesseeeees 
. Supply correct adjective endings, where necessary: 
1. Mein ........ jung ........ Bruder isst gern frisch ........ Brot mit 
OW iscinia Butter 
Be TIRED ecsinits klein ........ Madchen ist die Schwester mein ........ 
ee Freundes, 
DWE ccsin Biicher sind die best ........ Freunde. 
4. Er horte das Fallen schwer ........ Regens auf das alt ........ 
Dach. 
Dy TIE cipssnes IT, sisinon Onkel tragt ein ........ braun ....... Hut. 
Vrite the principal parts of: 
Bi ENE saceninsetucemniaedtiaivcinstonasstes 
ee I seeeenricieceniornnabvtien 
ie Hee GENET TI dicesovontphoneemmmmenneernenseaieeaie 
S| ne ae 
Be SEF WE srertepecnierngnpcieniimmnetoenin 
rE IIE sss ciniecnaneeeesinetaiabeniaateansines 
is, Ta UTE taeiuna haatennitaniadinonidiainanaaieds 
1, ie BEE, wonsnauersevemardeusiienneen 
Th, Teer HIIEET sinceireccinmnersietttnemeeianaiiiin 
eh: Ue SEE cniseaneevrnintanremnens 
. Write in German: 
h.. Ree, DO BURP  onmngeceees 2. AD, WEI - BBY errsarnidiceniseene 3. I 
SNEE BO PORE cccevcveivocnsanines 4. run! (2nd sing.) 4. cccsssssseee 5. I 
Bhd WINE hcincitcicninn 6. We Opened ......cccccccresees 7. she had 
ee S. give! (Znd Giang.) coccccocervecesesses 9. I was 
WMI ncrenincscccessinins 10. did she speak? 
. Supply correct interrogative or relative pronouns: 
1. (With what) ................ schreiben Sie? 
2. Das Buch, (in which) ...........008 ich es las, ist neu. 
3. Der Mann, (whom) ...........000 ich sah, ist nicht so alt wie er. 
4. (With whom) .....cee gehen Sie? 
5. Hier ist das Kind, (who) .........00000 das Buch brachte. 
6. Dort sind die Kinder, (with whom) ...........004 er spielte. 
7. Wer ist die Frau, (to whom) .........0008 Sie sprachen ? 
8. (Whom) ...........0 werden Sie senden? 
9. Er hat nichts, (that) ........000 ich will. 
10. (Whose) .........0..000 Buch haben Sie? 
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6. Complete the following: 












. Er ist miide (of me) ...........0000 


. Paul und Karl sind Briider; ich habe gern (the former) 


. Fritz hat heute nicht (the same) .............4 Bleistift. 
. Kennen Sie dieses Buch? Ich habe nie (of it) ............ > 
gehort. | 
. Ich habe mein Buch und (the one) ..............4 das er verlor. | 
Ich mag dieses Buch (the best) ............000 
Mejn (younger) ...........+00 Briider ist krank. 
. (He succeeded) ................ es zu finden. 
. (They were sorry) .............0 es zu horen. 
(He was giad) ................ zu kommen. 


7. Translate the following passive sentences: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


The house was built by my uncle. 

The library was closed all day. 

It will be opened at ten o’clock. 

These books are beautifully made. 

The bread has been cut with this knife. 


6. The books are being burned by the fire. 
8. Define in German: 


Rs 
>. 


ein Dichter. 2. ein Lehnstuhl. 3. ein Dom. 4. ein Gast. 
ein Enkel. 6. eine Bibliothek. 7. ein Worterbuch. 8. ein 


Fussganger. 9. Berlin. 10. “Unter den Linden.” 
9. Answer by quoting a German proverb: 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


Warum sollte man sich nicht zu gern tiber die Fehler der 
andern amiisieren ? 

Warum sollte man nicht versuchen, zu schnell eine Arbeit zu 
machen ¢ 

Warum sollte man ein wenig denken, bevor man etwas tut? 
Warum sollte man sich immer so gut wie moglich anziehen? 


5.Warum sollte man brauchen was man hat, und nicht warten auf 


6. 
7. 


etwas, was man in der Ferne sieht? 
Warum sollte man eine Gelegenheit sogleich brauchen? 
Wie kann man “ja” sagen, ohne zu sprechen? 


8. Warum sollte man immer eine Arbeit so bald wie moglich 
machen ? 
9. Wie kann man am besten lernen ? 


10. 


Warum sollte man nicht zu stolz sprechen? 


10. Answer in German: 


CON Dna whe 


— 
o 


. Wo holt man einen Freund ab ,wenn er mit dem Zug kommt? 


Was kann man in der deutschen Stadt Heidelberg sehen? 


. Was ist “Sans Souci”? 
. Was muss man haben, um mit dem Zug zu reisen? 


Was sieht man im Himmel, wenn es sttirmt? 

Wo geht man, ein Drama zu sehen? 

Nennen Sie vier Mobel in einem Schlafzimmer! 

Wo studiert man, um Arzt zu werden? 

Wo geht man, um Lowen, Tiger, Elefanten und andere wil- 
den Tiere zu sehen? 


. Wie wird man oft, wenn man zu lange warten muss? 
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11. Sight: 
Karl der Grosse war zehn Jahre alt, als sein Vater Konig der 
Franzosen wurde. Er selbst bestieg den Thron im Jahre 768. Kar! 
machte viele Kriege, und als er starb, reichte sein Reich von 
Spanien bis zur Elbe, von der Nordsee bis Italien. Den langsten 
und schwersten Krieg machte er gegen die Sachsen, die in Nord- 
deutschland wohnten. Die Sachsen hielten fest an ihrer Freiheit 
und machten oft Einfalle in Karls Reich. Karl konnte nicht 
solche unruhige Nachbarn haben und so begann der lange Krieg; 
endlich nach dreissig Jahren brach er die Macht der Sachsen. Aber 
Karl war nicht nur ein grosser Soldat ; er baute auch viele Schulen 
und Kirchen und hatte gelehrte Manner um sich. Er selbst 
lernte spat lesen und schreiben—das Schreiben war schwer fiir 
die Hand, die den Schwert gewohnlich handelte. Karl liess auch 
Kanale bauen, er liess Walder abschneiden, und _ interessierte 
sich fiir die Gartnerei und die Fischerei. Er starb im Jahre 814; 
er wurde im Dom in Aachen begraben mit dem Krone auf dem 
Kopf. Jetzt liegt auf dem Grabe eine Marmorplatte mit dem 
Inschrift “Karolus Magnus.” 

. Wer war der Vater Karls des Grossen ? 

. Wann starb sein Vater? 

. Wie gross war sein Reich als er starb? 

. Wie machte er sein Reich so gross? 

. Wie war sein Krieg gegen die Sachsen? 

Warum machte er Krieg gegen die Sachsen ? 

Endete dieser Krieg bald? 

. Wie endete dieser Krieg? 

. Inwiefern war Karl ein Freund des Lernens ? 

10. Konnte er immer lesen und schreiben? 

11. Warum war ihm das Schreiben so schwer? 

12. Nennen Sie drei andere guten Taten Karls des Grossen! 

13. Wo und wie’ist er begraben? 

14. Wie ist sein Grab bezeichnet ? 


28 
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Grade XII SPANISH June, 1951 
(Based on Modern Spanish Grammar), by Pittara & Green 
A. Contéstese en espaol: 
1. Como se llama Vd? 
8 2. Qué tiempo hace? 
3. Cuanto tiempo hace que Vd. estudia espafiol ? 
4. Donde almorzo Vd. ayer? 
B. Formense frases con: 
8 l. antes que. 2. dudar. 3. lo que. 4. tratar de. 
C. Substituyase el infinitivo con la forma del verba que se necesite: 
. No conozco a nadie que (saber) hacerlo. 
. No queria que usted lo (hacer). 
. No (continuar) usted leyendo asi. 
. Siento mucho que ellos (estar) enfermos. 
. Si (ser) capable lo haria. 
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D. Reemplacese la raya con la forma conveniente del verbo en el 
presente de indicativo: 
4 1. (mentir) Ella nunca ................ 2. (sentir, se) Ellos................ 
mejor. 3. (conocer) YO no la ........seee i 
a menudo por aqui. 
E. Reemplacese raya con la forma conveniente del verbo en el 


pretérito: 

4 (seguir) Oud ..........0s<0. Luis? 2. (morir) Muchos exploradores 
naiiinnteliaies obvidados. 3. (sacar) YO .....u. el pafiuelo. 4. 
(enviar) Vd. no le ................ nada. 

I’, Ponganse en el emperativo: 

4 1. Vosotros vais. 2. Vd. me lo da. 3. Ti no te levantas. 4. Vds. 
le dicen. 

G. Substitiyanse los nombres con pronombres: 

4 1. Vid a Clara. 2. Doy la tinta a mi madre. 3. Busco el 
periddico. 


H. Traduzcase al espanol: 


3 1. He could not do the impossible. 

4 2. It is true that you already know many legends. 

5 3. I doubt, however, that you will find many pictures of Velaz- 
quez there. 

3 4. 1 am glad that you like the art of Velazquez. 

5 5. Don’t you think that Gora is also typically Spanish? 

7 6. He cannot buy boats until he receives money from the queen. 

2 7. He was envied by some. 

3 8. The answer was not given by me. 

3 9. Others did not think that that was impossible. 

4 10. They would have done more if they had had more men. 

4 11. Would we talk against the conquerors if they had been Amer- 
icans ? 

2 12. I have been here for three months. 

3 13. Are you ready. Yes, I am. 

2 14. What you ask for is difficult. 

13 I. Escribase un tema de unas cincuenta palabras sobre Nuestra 

Escuela. 
] 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Please indicate the order (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) of your preference for each 
of the following departments of the Review. Mark with an X any section 
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Realia ( ). 
Examinations ( ‘ 
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19TH ANNUAL SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
July 10th - August 18th, 1951 
Courses in | 


ORAL FRENCH 


Art including professional class, Music (Piano, Choral, 
Singing, and Strings) Drama, Playwriting, Short Story 
and Radio Writing, Ballet, Weaving and Design, Leather- 
craft, and Photography. 
For calendar write: 
Director, Extension Department, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta 





UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 28th - August 10th, 1951 


In the picturesque setting of the Canadian Metropolis, the French 
University of Montreal offers unequalled opportunities to Americans 
wishing to improve their knowledge of French and work for University 
credits during the summer months. 

COURSES OFFERED IN THREE SECTIONS 
ELEMENTARY - INTERMEDIATE - POSTGRADUATE 
All the courses are given by prominent French-speaking pro- 


fessors and specialists in the field of French Language, Literature 
and Culture. 


EXCURSIONS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
The official Calendar and other information may be obtained from: 


J. A. HOUPERT, Director, French Summer School, 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Junior French. By Kathryn L. O’Brien and Marie Stella LaFrance. 
Edited by Stephen A. Freeman, Dean of the School of French, 
Middlebury College. Ginn and Co., Toronto. (Authorized for 
use in Manitoba and Saskatchewan.) Price $2.60. 


Here is an intetesting text for Grades IX and X that seems to have 
a few advantages over some of the books I have used. 

There is a brief introduction on French pronunciation. In the first 
half of the book, the lessons have exercises on pronunciation and intona- 
tion, with simple explanations and simple drill. 

The first ten lessons aim to give the pupils many phrases and sen- 
tences to learn by heart. In the very first Lecture, such sentences as, 
“J’entre dans la salle” and “Je dis bonjour au professeur,” can be mas- 
tered by imitation and repetition. In the remaining thirty lessons, the 
Lectures are reading or dialogue with vocabulary accompanied by phonetic 
symbols. 

There is constant repetition of a controlled practical vocabulary 
throughout the book. An opportunity to review this phase of the work is 
given in “Deuxiéme Appendice” which lists hundreds of words by lesson 
‘blocks and according to pschological association, under such topics, as 
“la Salle de Classe,” “la Maison,” “le Marché,” “le Restaurant,” “la 
France,” “Paris,” etc. _ 

Grammar, with examples ‘in French and English, is limited and simple. 
The rules are given clearly in English. Each item of grammar is fixed 
in the pupil’s mind by the little clinching exercise which follows it. In 
each lesson there are fewer exercises and a variety of types, with instruc- 
tions in French. After the ten introductory lessons and after every four 
new lessons, there is a review lesson. 

Verbs are emphasized and clearly presented, especially the Past In- 
definite Tense. In the very first lesson, irregular verbs appear along with 
regular verbs. Paradigms and verb tables are displayed in “Troisiéme 
Appendice.” In “Premier Appendice” are added optional forms—the 
Present Subjunctive and the Past Definite, for recognition, and the Past 
Indefinite of Pronominal Verbs. 

Frequent variations appear in the form of supplementary rapid read- 
ing of free composition. . Reading is considered to be a very important 
part of the course. Five reading plateaux are spaced through the book to 
help pupils to consolidate what they have learned up to that point. This 
is simple reading material in the form of correspondence between a French: 
“lycée” student and a Canadian high school boy. New words are printed 
in a vocabulary at the bottom of each page of this reading material. 

The book contains a fine collection of games, songs, maps, illustrations 


and interesting photographs. 
MaseL GARDHOUSE. 
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Tit-Cog. Piéce en trois actes. De Gratien Gélinas. Publiée par 
Beauchemin, Montréal. 


Au moment d’écrire cet article le nom de Fridolin et de son Tit-Coq 
sont tur toutes les lévres.La semaine derniére nous avons lu avec tristesse, 
que les critiques de New York avaient mal regu Tit-Cog, que le petit acteur 
était complétement abattu. Cette semaine nous lisons qu'il s’est remonté 
un peu, qu’il fait des projects pour une tournée des villes canadiennes. 


Pour ceux qui connaissent les Canadiens Frangais la piéce est d’un 
délice pur. On y voit l’hospitalité sans égale des Canadiens Frangais, 
comme ils recgoivent le petit batard Tit-Cogq dans leur maison pendant les 
fétes. On y entend des tournures de phrases purement canadiennes fran- 
caises—‘‘décapotez-vous.” Surtout on est enchanté de Fridolin l’acteur 
dans la piéce de Gélinas dramaturge. 

En la voyant j’ai été enchantée de la version anglaise. Ces acteurs 
bilingues avaient gardé l’esprit de l’oeuvre frangaise et c’était délicieux 
d’entendre leur accent francais dans la langue anglaise. (Evidemment 
cet accent a un peu géné les critiques de New York.) ‘Cependant, quand 
j’ai lu la version frangaise j’en ai été absolument ravie. 

En anglais il n’y a que deux actes. Dans le frangais original il y 
enatrois. Dans les deux on trouve de l’humour et du pathétique. Cepen- 
dant dans le francais Gélinas nous a un peu mieux préparés pour le 
dénouement. Dans l’anglais nous voyons Tit-Cog, dans une taverne en 
Angleterre, trés ivre—a la main un bout de papier ot il a lu l’annonce du 
mariage de Marie-Ange. C’est un petit choc d’apprendre ces nouvelles si 
vite. Dans le frangais c’est Jean-Paul, le frére de Marie-Ange, qui est 
obligé d’annoncer le mariage. Ce n’est qu’aprés cette annonce que nous 
voyons le pauvre Tit-Coq dans la taverne. 

Dans la version frangaise la tragédie, ou du moins les préparatifs 
pour la tragédie, se voient plus tot. C’est son amour pour la danse qui 
va perdre Marie-Ange. “C’est fou ce que ga me fait, la danse! Quand 
je tourne au milieu de la place, j¢ pense que la fin du monde arriverait 
sans me déranger.” Puis, pour montrer son dévouement 4 Tit-Cog, elle 
promet, “Je ne danserai plus . . . Je danserai avec toi, quand tu seras 
revenu ... Pas avant.” Mais la danse et ses parents sont trop forts pour 
elle. Elle céde enfin aux invitations de Léopold Vermette d’aller danser ; 
la danse I’entraine au mariage. 

Naturellement rien ne peut s’arranger maintenant. Dans la scéne owt 
Tit-Cog et Marie-Ange se revoient le padre leur montre, sans précher, 
qu’ils ne peuvent plus étre heureux ensemble. Méme Tit-Coq est forcé- 
de se rendre compte que s’ils s’unissaient, leur fils serait un batard. 

Marie-Ange souffrira probablement toute sa vie de sa faiblesse, mais 
pour Tit-Cog il viendra peut-étre un temps ot il trouvera une autre jeune 
fille qui deviendra sa femme. Peut-étre qu’il viendra aussi un temps pour 
Fridolin quand il pourra oublier la chute de ses espoirs 4 New York dans 


de nouveaux triomphes au Canada! 
MADELINE LAKE. 
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FOR TWELVE YEARS 


LE FRANCAIS A LA PAGE 


has been providing students in the High Schools of United States and 
Canada with sight reading material. The news covers the fields that 
are of interest to students of High School age. The language is 
that of the best current newspapers and magazines. If you wish your 
students to master to-day’s idioms, why not have them do some of 
their supplementary reading in “Le Francais 4 la Page”? 


Last week a teacher in @ large American High School wrote us 
“We have enjoyed the contents of your paper with its diversified in- 
terests for several years and I assure you that I would not care to 
teach an advanced class without it.” Do you wish to give your stu- 
dents the opportunity of reading the interesting and informative art- 
icles found in every issue of “Le Francais 4 la Page”? Write us 
for sample copies to show to your students. Address your request to 


THE YALE BOOK COMPANY 
34 BUTTERNUT STREET TORONTO 6, ONTARIO 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
A Journal of Modern Studies 


Edited by LESLIE WILSON 


Published as the organ of the Modern Language Association and 
intended both for teachers and for the intelligent general public, 
Modern Languages has for many years been accepted as the lead- 
ing British journal devoted to the interests of advanced linguists. 


Plans are now afoot for enlarging this journal and extending 
its scope, as soon as production difficulties can be overcome. Its 


aim will be to provide, over the course of years, a scholarly con- 
spectus not of linguistic pedagogy alone, but also of the civiliza- 
tion of the major countries of Europe and of Latin America, undez 
such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the Theatre, the 
Cinema, Broadcasting, History, Philosophy, Science, Economic Re- 
habilitation, Political Tendencies, etc. 

Modern Languages at present appears three times a year, in 
April, September, and December. Subscription, including member- 
ship of the Association, £1.1s.; subscription to Modern Languages 
alone, 9s. 6d. per annum. Address subscriptions and inquiries about 
membership to the Hon. pera, Modern sangenge Association, 
23, Southampton Place, London, W.C.1, England. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed 
to the Editor, Modern Languages, at the same address. 
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Sonnets of Louise Lake. Translated into English. Verse by Alta Lind 
Cook. Toronto. University of Toronto Press, 1950. 


“Louise Lake of Lyons: la Belle Cordiére”—the very name has a lilt 
that kindles the imagination. Few figures of the Renaissance period have 
more reality for us than that of the vivid “Capitaine Loys.” Accom- 
plished, brilliant, beautiful, equestrian, scholar, fencer, she has been the 
victim of calumny and adulation alike. 

Born about 1520, the daughter of a prosperous rope-maker, Louise 
became a legend in her birthplace, where a street still bears her name, la 
rue de la Belle Cordiére. Shakespeare was two years old when she died 
in 1566. Her comparatively short life was rich in experience, for she 
lived fully and dangerously, even taking part as tradition insists, at the 
siege of Perpignan, 1542. Married to a middle-aged rope-maker when 
she herself was about twenty-five, she was left a widow within ten years. 
Her home was a gathering place for some of the most gifted literary men 
of her day. And yet, no trace remains of her grave. 

But in her sonnets she is still disturbingly alive. It may be said of 
her as Wordsworth said of Shakespeare: “With this key she unlocked her 
heart.” It is probable that the sonnets, twenty-four in number, first pub- 
lished with her other works in 1555, are dedicated to her poet-lover, Olivier 
de Magney. Here “she emerges” as her translator points out, “wholly 
feminine, generous, indiscreet, delightful in her sense of humour, proud 
of her beauty and accomplishments, but humble where her affections are 
involved.” 

One notices first, in reading them, the passionate sincerity of the 
lines. Warmth and longing breathe through them. 

“T lay me, weary, on my bed at last 
To cry my heartbreak through the lonely night.” (Sonnet V) 
The translation has all the poignancy of the original: 
“Et que je suis mise en mon lit lassée 
Crier me fait mal toute la nuit.” 
For a cry of sheer unutterable longing, number XIII is perhaps the most 
powerful, while in number XVIII one is reminded of Catullus and his 
Leskia : 
“Kiss me again, again, and then once more.” 


Inevitably one is impelled to compare this brief sonnet sequence with 
Elizabeth Barret Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” Both were 
written by women who were scholars and who gave their hearts away. 
In both there is sensitivity and imagination, with evidence of learning and 
taste. But Louise Lake’s sonnets suggest more passion and intensity, 
qualities which make them more human and therefore more appealing. 

Perhaps a more logical comparison is with some of the sonnets of 
Shakespeare; his wild love for the Dark Lady parallels to some extent 
Louise’s longing for her unnamed lover. Shakespeare exceeds her in 
intellectual stature and in unsurpassed imagery, but at times the two are 
matched in emotional intensity. 

The sonnet form used by Louise Lake is the Petrarchan, with its 
challengingly rigid pattern, familiar to us in the sonnets of Wordsworth 
and Milton, where the poet is confined to the strait-jacket of five rhymes ; 
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two in the octave and three in varying arrangements in the sestet. The 
long sweep of the iambic pentameter makes it the noblest of metres: 
“O wasted time, extravagance of pain” 

The translator, Alta Lind Cook, professor of French at Victoria 
College, has captured the spirit of the original with skill and sensitivity. 
Her care and scholarship are evident throughout, while her introductory 
biographical note makes Louise Lake a vital and arresting personality. 
Understanding and objectivity are the keynotes of this study, with its 
effective conclusion: “The city of Lyons has a warm memory of La Belle 
Cordiére: and the street still bears her name.” 

The book itself is beautifully printed, with the original text and the 
translation on opposite pages. Not the least of its charm is the series of 
four illustrations: Woeriot’s famous portrait of Louise; an engraving of 
her house, La Grange Blanche; a map of Lyons 1553, showing la rue de la 
Belle Cordiére; and a facsimile of the title page of the 1556 edition of 
the works of Louise Lake of Lyons. 

All in all, the little book is a triumphant fusion of sound judgment 
and poetic inspiration. 

Betty BEALey. 


SECOND LANGUAGE TEACHING IN EUROPE 


Brother Léopold Taillon, Dean of the School of Education at Saint- 
Joseph University, visited Europe last summer for the purpose of observ- 
ing methods of second language teaching. With the assistance of the 
Department of Education, Brother Léopold was able to meet leading 
educationists in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Belgium, and Holland. In each of these countries he consulted authorities 
on the teaching of modern languages and examined the textbooks in cur- 
rent use, in order to ascertain to what extent the native language wafs 
used in the teaching of a second language. 


Brother Léopold found that the general trend is toward a modification 
of the direct method of teaching. Most modern language textbooks used 
in Europe are bilingual; they employ neither a strict translation method of 
teaching nor an entirely direct method, but use the native language in the 
building of themes which facilitate composition and fluency in the second 
language. The principal exception to this mixed method was found in 
Eire, where the programme to preserve the Gaelic language and to resurrect 
it as a native tongue has led to an official enforcement of a rigidly direct 
method. Brother Léopold believe's, however, that pressure from the 
teachers of Eire, who prefer to use English more widely as a medium of 
instruction, may lead to a mitigation of this method. 


Brother Léopold is immediately concerned with the problem of second 
language teaching in his province and the French speaking students else- 
where in Canada, and is the author of a linguistic study entitled Pour 
Mieux Enseigner I’ Anglais, ou La Méthode Directe Bien Comprise. 


—From C.E.A. Newsletter, February, 1951. 
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